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VOLUME THE SECOND, 


N. LIII. SATURDAY, APRIL 21. 


TO THE IDLER. 

8TR, | > 

Have a wife that keeps Good Com- 

pany. You know that the word 
Good varies it's meaning according to 
the value ſet upon diiferent qualities in 
different places. To be a good man in 
a college is to be learned; in a camp, to 
de brave; and in the city, to be rich. 
By Good Company, in the place which 
I have the misfortune to inhabit, we un- 
derſtand only 
good can be learned, whether wiſdom or 
virtue; or by whom any good can be 
conferred, whether profit or reputation, 
Good Company is the company of thoſe 
whole birth is high, and whole riches 
are great, or of thoſe whom the rich 
and noble admit to familiarity, 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by no 
means exuberant, but more than equal 
tothe wants of my family, and for ſome 
years equal to our deſires. My wife, 
who had never been accuſtomed to ſplen- 
dour, joined her endeavours to mine in 
the ſuperintendence of our ceconomy 3 
we lived in decent plenty, and were not 
excluded from moderate pleaſures. 

But ſlight cauſes produce great ef- 
fects. All my happineſs has been de- 
ſtroyed by change of place; virtue is too 
often merely local; in ſome ſituations 


the air diſeaſes the body, and in others 


poiſons the mind. Being obliged to re- 
move my habitation, I was led by my 
evil genius to a convenient houſe in à 
ſtreet where many of the nobility reſide. 
We had ſcarcely ranged our furniture, 
and aired our rooms, waeu my wife be- 


thoſe from whom any 


gan to grow diſcontented, and to wor 
der what the neighbours would think 
when they ſaw ſo few chairs and cha- 
riots at her door. | 

Her acquaintance who came to ſg 
her trom the quarter that we had lett, 
mortified her without deſign, by conti- 
nual enquiries about the ladies, whoſe 
houſes they viewed from our windows. 


She was aſhamed to confeſs that the had 


no intercourſe with them, and ſheltered 
her diftreſs under general answers, 
which always tended to raiſe ſuſpicion 
that ſhe knew more than ſhe would tell; 
but ſhe was often reduced to difficulties, 


when the courſe of talk introduced 


queſtions about the furniture, or orna. 
ments of their houſes, which, when ſhe 
could get no intelligence, ſhe was forced 
to pats ſlightly over, as things which 
ſhe ſaw ſo often, that ſhe never minded 
them, | | 

To all theſe vexations ſhe was re- 
ſolved to put an end, and redoubled her 
viſits to thoſe few of her friends who 
viſited thoſe who kept Good Company; 
and, if ever ſhe met a lady of quality, 
forced herſelf into notice by reſpect and 
aſſiduity. Her advances were generally 
rejected; and ſhe heard them, as they 
went down ſtairs, talk how ſome crea- 
tures put themſelves forward. 

She was not diſcouraged, but crept 


forward from one to another ; and, as 
perſeverence will do great things, ſap- 


ped her way unperceived, till, unex- 
pectedly, the appeared at the card-table. 
of Lady Biddy Porpoiſe, a lethargick 
virgin of ſeventy-ſix, whom all the fa- 
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milies in the next ſquare viſited very 
punctually when ſhe was not at home. 
This was the firſt ſtep of that eleva- 
tion to which my wife has ſince aſ- 
cended. For five months ſhe had no 
name in her mouth but that of Lady 
Biddy, Who, let the world ſay what it 
would, had a fine underſtanding, and 
ſuch a command of her temper, that, 
whether ſhe won or loſt, ſhe flept over 
her cards. | 
At Lady Biddy's ſhe met with Lady 
Fawdry, whoie favour ſhe gained by 
eitimating her ear-rings, which were 
counterfeit, at twice the value of real 
diamonds. When ſhe had once entered 
two houſes of diſtinction, the was eaſily 
admitted into more, and in ten weeks 
had all her time anticipated by parties 
and engagements. Every morning ſhe 
is beſpoke, in the ſummer, for the gar- 
dens; inthe winter, for aſale; ever af- 
ternoon ſhe has viſits to pay, and every 
night brings an inviolable appointment, 
or an aſſembly in which the beſt com- 
pany in the town were to appear. | 
Fou will eaſily imagine that much of 
My domeſtick comfort is withdrawn. I 
never tee my wife but in the hurry of 
preparation, or the languor of weari- 
neſs. To dreis and to undrels is almoſt 
her whole buſineis in private, and the 
icrvants take advantage of her negli— 
gence to encreaie expence. But I can 


ſupply her omiſſions by my own dili- 


gence, and ſhould not much regret this 
new courſe of lite, if it did nothing 
more than transfer to me the care of 

ur accounts. The changes which it 
has made are more vexatious. My wite 
has no longer the uſe of her underſtand- 
ing. She has no rule of action but the 
faſhion. She has no opinion but that of 
the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage but the dialect of her own ſet of 
company. She hates and admires in 


luunble imitation ; and echoes the words 


Ne IAV. SATURDAY, APRIL 38. 


TO THE IDLER. 


SIR, 


V O U have lately entertained your 


admirers vrith the caſe of an un- 
fortunate Huſband, and thereby given a 


demonſtrative proof you are not averſe 
even to hear appeals aud terminate dif- 


charming and deleſlable without conſulty 
ing her own perceptions. | 

Lf for a few minutes we fit down to- 
gether, ſhe entertains me with the re- 
partees of Lady Cackle, or the conver- 
{ation of Lord Whiffler and Mits Quick, 
and wonders to find me receiving with 
inditfcrence ſayings which put all the 
company into laughter. | 

By her old friends ſhe is no longer 
very willing to be ſeen, but ſhe muſt not 
rid herſelf of them all at once; and is 
ſometimes ſurprized by her beſt viſitants 
in company which ſhe would not ſhew, 
and cannot hide; but from the moment 
that a counteſs enters, ſhe takes care 
neither to hear nor ſee them: they ſoon 
find themſelves neglected and retire, and 
ſhe tells her ladyſhip that they are ſome- 
how related at a great diſtance, and that 
as they are good fort of people ſhe can- 
not be rude to them. 

As by this ambitious union with tho 
that are above her, ſhe is always forced 
upon diſadvantageous compariſons of 
her condition with theirs, ſhe has a con- 
ſtant ſource of milery within; and never 
returns from glittering aſſemblies and 
magnificent apartments but ſhe growls 
out her diſcontent, and wonders why 
ſhe was doomed to ſo indigent a ſtate. 
When ſhe attends the ducheis to a ſale, 
ſhe always ſees ſomething that ſhe can- 
not buy; and, that ſhe may not feem 
wholly infignificant, ſhe will ſometimes 
venture to bid, and often makes acqui- 
ſitions which ſhe did not want at prices 
which ſhe cannot afford. Rs 

What adds to all this uneaſineſs is, 
that this expence is without ute, and 
this vanity without honour ; ſhe forſakes 
houſes where the might be courted, for 
thoſe where ſhe is only ſuffered ; her 
equals are daily made her enemies, and 


her ſuperiors will never be her friends, 


1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 


- 


ferences between man and wife ; I there- 


fore take the liberty to preſent you with Þ # 


the caſe of an injured lady, which, as it 
chiefly relates to what Ithink the lawyers 
call a Point of Law, I ſhall do in as juri- 
dicial a manner as I am capable, and 
ſubmit it to the conſideration of the 
learned gentlemen of that profeſſion. 


Imprimis. 
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Imprimis, In the ſtyle of my mar- 
riage articles, a marriage was had and 
ſolennixed, about ſix months ago, be- 
tween me and Mr. Savecharges, © gen- 
tleman poſſeſſed of a plentiful fortune of 
his own, and one who, I was perluaded, 
would improve, and not ſpend mine. 

Before our marriage Mr. Sayecharges 
had all along preterred the faiutury ex- 
erciſe ot walking on foot, to the diitem- 
pered eaſe, as he ternis it, ot lolling in 
à chariot: but notwithſtanding his fine 
panegyricks on walking, the great ad- 
vantages the infantry were in the ſole 
poſſeſſion of, and the many arcadtul 
dangers they eſcaped, he found I had 
very different notions of an equipage, 
and was not eatily to be converted, or 


gained over to his party. > 


An equipage I was determined to 
have, whenever I married. I too well 
knew the diſpoſition of my intended con- 
ſort to leave the providing one entirely to 


his honour, and flatter mylelt Mr. Save- 
charges has, in the articles made previ- 


ous to our marriage, agreed to keep me 
a coach; but leſt I ſhould be miſtaken, 
or the attornies ſhould not have done me 
juſtice in methodizing or legalizing theſe 
half dozen words, I will tet about and 


tranſcribe that part of the agreement, 


which will explain the matter to you 


much better than can be done by one 


who is ſo deeply intereſted in the event; 
and ſhew on what foundationT build my 


hopes of being ſoon under the tranſport- 


ing, delighttul denomination of a ta- 
mionable lady, who enjoys the exalted 
and much envied felicity of bowling 
about in her own coach. | 


And further, the ſaid Solomon Save- 


charges, for divers good cauies and 
conſiderations him hereunto moving, 
hath agreed, and doth hereby agree, 
that the ſaidSolomonSavecharges ſhall 
and will, ſo ſoon as conveniently may 
be after the ſolemnization. of the {aid 
intended marriage, at his 6wn Proper 
colt and charges, find and provide 
a certain vehicle or four-wheel car- 
riage, commonly called or known by the 
name of a Coach; which ſaid vehic! 

or vyheel- carriage, ſo called or known 
by the name of a Coach, ſhall be 2/6 
and enjoyed by the ſaid Sukey Modiſh, 
his intended wife, [pray mind that, 
Mr. Idler] * at ſuch times and in fuch 
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manner as ſhe the ſaid Sukey Modiſh- 


5s ſhall think fit and convenient. 
Suck, Mr; Idler, is the agreement 


my paſſionate adyurer entered into; and 
what the drar frugal hut and calls a per- 
formance of it remains to be deſcribed. 
Soon after the ceremony of figning 
and ſealing was over, our wedding- 
cluaths being :cnt home, and, in ſhort, 
every thing in rradineſs except the coach, 
my own ſhuiow wos icatce more con- 
[rant than my pailonate lover in his at- 
tendance on me: wearled by his perpe- 
tual importunities tor what he callea a 
completion of his bliis, I conſented to 
make him happy; in a tewdays I gave 


him my hand, and, attended by Hymen 
in his tafiron-robes, retired to a country- 


ſeat of my huſband's, where the honey- 
moon flew ever our heads ere we had 


time to recollect ourlelves, or think of 


our engagements in town. Well, to 
town we came, and you may be 1ure, 
Sir, I expected to ſtep into my coach 
on my arrival here; but, what was my 
ſurprize and dilappointment, when, in- 
ſtead of this, he began to ſound in my 
ears, That the intereſt ot money was 
low, very low; and what a terrible thing 
it was to be encumbered with a little re- 
giment of ſervants in theſe hard times. 
I could eaſily perceive what all this tend- 


ed to, but would not teem to under=-nd 


him; which made it highly neceſſary for 
Mr. Savecharges to explain himſelf more 
intelligibly ; to harp upon and proteſt 
he dreaded the expence of keeping 2 
coach, And, truly, for his part, he 
couid not conceive how the pleaſure re- 
tulting trom ſuch a convenience could 
be any way adequate to the heavy ex- 
pence attending it. I now thought it 
high time to ſpeak with equal plainneſs 3 
and told him, as the fortune I brought 
fairly entitled me to ride in my own 
coach, and as I was ſenſible his circum- 


ſtances would very well afford it, he 
mult pardon me if I inſiſted on a per- 


formance of his agreement. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idler, whether 
any thing could he more civil, more com- 
plalſant, than this? And would you be- 
lieve it, the creature, in return, a few 
days after, accoſted me in an offended 
tone, with“ Madam, I can now tell 
* you your coach is ready; and ſince 
* you are ſo paſhonately fond of one, I 
« intend you the honour of keeping a 
pair of horſes. You inſiſted upon 
having an article of pin-money, and 


© horics are no part of my z&reement.” 


Baſe, deſigning wretch!-—TI beg your 
pardon, Mr, Idler, the very recital of 
L ſuch 


r 
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fuch mean, ungentleman-likebcehaviour, 
fires my blood, and lights up a flame 
within me. But hence, thou worſt of 
monſters, ill-timed Rage, and let me 
not ipoil my cauſe for want of temper. 
Now, though Iam convinced I might 
Make a worte ule of part of the pin- 
money, than by extending my bounty 
towards the ſupport of fo uſeful a part 
of the brute creation; vet, like a true- 


born Engliſhwoman, I am ſo tenocious 


of my rights and privileges, and more- 
over lo good a friend to the gentlemen 
of the law, that I proteſt, Mr. Idler, 


ſooner than tamely give up the point, 


and be quibbled out of my right, I will 
receive my pin-money, as it were, with 
one hand, and pay it to them with the 
other; provided they will give me, or, 


which is the ſame thing, my truſtees, 


encouragement to commence a fuit 
againſt this dear frugal huſband of mine. 

And of this I can't have the leaſt ſha- 
dow of doubt, inaſmuch as I have been 
told by very good authority, it is ſome 


— 


TO THE IDLER. 
MR. IDLER, | : 
Have taken the liberty of laying be- 
1 fore you my complaint, and ot de- 
firing advice or conſolation with the 
greater confidence, becauſe I believe 


many other writers have ſuffered the 


ſame indignities with myſelf, and hope 
my quarrel will be regarded by you and 
your readers as the common caute of 
Hterature. Sy 

Having been long a ſtudent, I thought 
myſelf qualified in time to become an 
author. My enquiries have been much 


_ diverſified and far extended, and not 


finding my genius directing me by irre- 
ſiſtible impulſe to anyparticular ſubject, 
I deliberated three years which part of 
knowledge to illuſtrate by my labours. 
Choice is more often determined by ac- 
cident than by reaſon : I walked abroad 
one morning with a curious lady, and 
by her enquiries and obſervations was 
incited to write the natural hiſtory of 
the county in which I reſide. 

Natural hiſtory is no work for one that 
loves his chair or his bed. Speculation 


0 Coke on Littl even. 


way or other laid down as a rule, That 
* avhenever the law doth give any thing 
to one, it giveth impliedly whatever is 
© neceflary for the taking and enjoying 
© the ſame “.“ Now I would gladly 
know what enjoyment I, or any lady in 
the kingdom, can have of a coach with- 
out hories? The anſwer is obvious— 
None at all! For, as Serj. Catlyne very 


wilely obſerves—* Though a coach has 


* wheels, to the end it may thereby and 
© by virtue thereof be enabled to move; 
yet in point of utility it may as well 
have none, if they are not put in mo- 
tion by means of it's vital parts, that 
6 1s, the horſes. | 

And therefore, Sir, I humbly hope 
you and the learned in the law will be 


of opinion, that two certain animals, 


or quadruped creatures, commonly call- 


ed or known by the name of Horſes, 


ought to be annexed to, and go along 
with the coach. . 
SUKEY SAVECHARGES, 


Ne LV. SATURDAY, MAY 5. 


may be purſued on a ſoft couch, but na 


ture muſt obſerved in the open air. I 
have collected materials with indefatiga- 
ble pertinacity. I have gathered glow- 
worms in the evening, and ſnails in the 
morning; I have teen the daily cloſe and 


open, I have heard the ow] ſhriek at 
midnight, and hunted inſe&ts in the 


heat ot noon. | 

Seven years I was employed in col- 
lect ing animals and vegetables, and then 
tound that my deſign was yet imperfect. 
The ſubterranean treaſure of the place 
had been paſſed unobſerved, and another 


year was to be ſpent in mines and coal- 


pits. What I had already done ſup- 
plied a ſufficient motive to do more. I 
acquainted myſelf with the black inha- 
bitants of metallic caverns, and, in 
defiance of damps and floods, wandered 
through the gloomy labyrinths, and ga- 
thered foſſils from every fiſſure. 

At laſt I began to write, and as I 
finiſhed any ſection of my book, read it 
to ſuch of my friends as were moſt {kil- 


ful in the matter which it treated. None 


of them were ſatisfied ; one diſliked the 
diſpoſition of the parts, another the co- 
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lours of the ſtyle; one adviſed me to en- 


large, another to abridge. I reſolved 
to read no more, but to take my own 
way and write on, for by conſultation I 
only 1 my thoughts and re- 
tarded my work. 

The book was at laſt finiſhed, and I 
did not doubt but my labour would be 
repaid by profit, and my ambition ſatis- 
fied with honours. I conſidered that 
Natual Hiſtory is neither temporary 


nor local, and that though I limited my 


enquiries to my own county, yet every 
part of the earth has productions com- 
mon to all the reſt. Civil hiſtory may 
be partially ſtudied, the revolutions of 
one nation may be neglected by another, 
but after that in which all have an inte- 
reſt, all muſt be inquiſitive. 
can have ſunk fo far into ſtupidity as not 
to conſider the properties of the ground 
on which he walks, of the plants on 
which he feeds, or the animals that de- 


light his ear or amule his eye; and 


therefort I computed that univerſal cu- 
rioſity would call for many editions of 
my book, and that in five years I ſhould 


gain fifteen thouſand pounds by the 


tale of thirty thouſand copies. 

When I began to write I inſured the 
houſe, and ſuffered the utmoſt folicitude 
when I entruſted my book to the carrier, 
though I had ſecured it againſt mil- 
chances by lodging two tranicripts in 


different places. At my arrival, I ex- 


pected that the patrons of learning would 
contend for the honour of a dedication, 
and reſol ved to maintain the dignity of 
letters, by a haughty contempt of pe- 
cuniary ſolicitations. 

I took lodgings near the houſe of the 
Royal Society, and expected every 
morning a vilit from the preſident. [I 
walked in the Park, and wondered that 
I overheard no mention of the great Na- 
turaliſt, At laſt J viſited a noble earl, 
and told him of my work; he anſwered, 


that he was under an engagement never 


to ſubſcribe. I was angry to have that 
refuſed which I did not mean to aik, and 
concealed my deſign of making him im- 
mortal. I went next day to another, 
and, in reſentment of my late affront, 
offered to prefix his name to my new 
book. He ſaid, coldly, that he did not 
underſtand thoſe things ; another thought 


No man 


there auere too many books; and another 
would talk with me when the races were 
over. 

Being amazed to find a man of learn- 
ing ſo indecently fligthed, I reſolved to 
indulge the philoſophical pride of retire- 
ment und independence. TI then ſent to 
ſome of the principal bookſellers the plan 
of my book, and beſpoke a large room 
in the next tavern, that I might more 


commodioully ſee them together, and 


enjoy the conteſt, while they were out- 
bidding one another. I drank my cot - 
fee, and yet nobody was come; at laſt 
I received a note from one, to tell me, 
that he was going out of town; and 
from another, that Natural Hiſtory was 
out of his way; at laſt there came a 


grave man, who deſired to fee the work, 


and, without opening it, told me, that 
a book of that ſize would never do. 

I then condeſcended to ſtep into ſhops, 
and mention my work to the maſters, 
Some never dealt with authors; others 
had their hands full; ſome never had 
known ſuch a dead time; others had loſt 
by all that they had publiſhed tor the laſt 
twelvemonth. One offered to print my 
work, it J could procure ſub:criptions 
for five hundred, and would allow me 
two hundred copies for my property. L 
loſt my patience, and gave him a kick, 
for which he has indicted me. 

I can caſily perceive, that there is a 
combination among them to defeat my 
expectations; and J find it ſo general, 
that Tam ture it muſt have been long 
concerted. I ſuppoſe ſome oi my friends, 
to whom J read the firſt part, gave no- 
tice of my deſign, and, perhaps, ſold the 
treacherous intelligence at a higher price 
than the fraudulence of trade will now 
allow me for my book. 

Inform me, Mr. Idler, what I muſt 
do; where muſt knowledge and in- 
duſtry find their recompence, thus neg- 
lected by the high, and cheated by the 
low? I ſometimes reſolve to print my 
book at my own expence, and, like the 
Sibyl, double the price; and ſometimes 
am tempted, in emulation of Raleigh, 
to throw it into the fire, and leave this 
ſordid generation to the curſes of poſte- 


rity. Tell me, dear Idler, what 1 
ſhall do. 


I am, Sir. &c, 
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THE IDLER, 


Ne LVI. SATURDAY, MAY 12. 


(HERE is ſuch difference be- 


tween the purtuits of men, that 


one part of the inhabitants of a great 


cy lives to little other purpoſe than to 
wender at the ret. Some have hopes 
and fears, wiſhes and averſions, which 
never enter into the thoughts of others, 
and enquiry is laboriouſly exerted to 
gain that which thote who potle:s it are 
ready to throw away. | : 
To thoſe who are accuſtomed to value 
every thing by it's ule, and have no 
ſuch ſuperfluity of time or money as 


may prompt them to unnatural wants or 


capricious emulations, nothing appears 
more probable or extravagant than 
the love oi curioſities, or that deſire of 
accumulating trifles, which diſtin— 
guiſhes many by whom no other di. 
ſtinct ion could have ever been obtained. 
He that has lived without knowning 
to what height deſire may be raiſed by 
vanity, with what rapture baubles are 
ſnatched out of the hands of rival col- 
lectors, how the eagerneſs of one raiſes 
eagerneſs in another, and one worthleſs 
pur chaſe makes a ſecond neceſſary, may, 
by paſiins a few hours at an auction, 
learn more than can be ſhewn by many 
volumes of n:2xims or eſſays. | 
The advertiſement of a fale is a ſig- 
nal which at once puts a thouſand 
hearts in motion, and brings contenders 
from every part to the ſcene of diſtribu- 
tion, He that had reſolved to buy no 
more, feels his conſtancy tubdued ; there 
is now iomething inthe catalogue which 
completes his cabinet, and which he 
was never before able to find. He 
whole lober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collect ion to collection there 
3s nc end; and that it is wilt to leave 
early that which muſt be left imperfect 
at laſt, yet cannot with-hold himſelf 
from coming to fee what it is that brings 
{oe many together, and when he comes is 
oon overpowered by his habitual paſ- 
Son; ke is attracted by rarity, ſeduced 
by example, and mi | 
tion. ; 
' While the ſteres of pride and happi- 
nef> are farveyed, one looks with long- 
ing yes and gluomy countenance on 
that wiich he deipairs to gain from a 


amed by competi- 


richer bidder z another keeps his eye 
with care from ſettling too long on that 
which he moſt earneſtly deſires; and an- 
other, with more art than virtue, depre- 
ciates that which he values moR, in 
hope to have it at an enſy rate. 

The novice is often ſurprized to ſee 
vyhat minute and unimportant diſcrimi- 


nations increaſe or diminiſh value. An 


irregular contortion of a turbinated 
ſhell, which common eyes paſs unre- 
garded, will ten times treble it's price 
in the imagination of philoſophers, 
Beauty is far from operating upon col- 
lectors as upon low and vulgar minds, 
even were beauty might be thought the 
only quality that could deſerve notice. 
Among the ſhells that pleaſe by their 
variety of colours, if one can be found 
accidentally deformed by a cloudy ſpot, 
it is boaſted as the pride of the collec- 
tion. China is ſometimes purchaſed for 
little leſs ti. an it's weight in gold, only 
becauſe it is old, though neither letz 
brittle, nor better painted than the mo- 
dern; and brown china is caught up 
with extaſy, though no reaſon can be 
imagined for which it ſhould be pre- 
ferred to common veſſels of common 
clay. 5 | 

The fate of prints and coins is equally 
inexplicable. Some prints are treaſured 
up as ineſtimably r becauſe the 
impreſſion was made before the plate was 
finiſhed. Of coins the price riſes not 
from the purity of the metal, the excel- 
lence of the legend, or the chronologi- 
cal ule. A piece, of which neither the 
inſcription can be read, nor the face di- 
ſtinguiſhed, if there remain of it but 
enought to ſhew that it is rare, will be 
ſought by contending nations, and dig- 
nity the treaſury in which it ſhall be 
ſhown.” | | | | 


Whether this curioſity, ſo barren of 


immediate advantage, and fo liable to 
depravation, does more harm or good, 
is not eaſily decided. It's harm is ap- 


parent at the firſt view. It fills the mind 
1 


with trifling ambition; fixes the atten- 


tion upon things which have ſeldom any 
tendency towards virtue or wiſdom; 
employs in idle inquiries the time that 
is given for better purpoſes; and pak 
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ends in mean and diſhoneſt practices, 
when deſire increaſes by indulgence be- 
yond the power of honeſt gratification. 

Theſe are the effects of cut ioſity in 
exceſs ; but what paſſion in exceſs will 
not become vicious? All indifferent qua- 


lities and practices are bad if they are 
compared with thoſe which are good, 


and good if they are oppoſed to thoſe 
that are bad. Ihe pride or the pleaſure 
of making collections, if it be reſtrained 
dy prudence and morality, produces a 
pleaſing remiſſion after more laborious 


ſtudies; furniſhes an amuſement not 
wholly unprofitable for that part of life, 
the greater part of many lives, which 
would otherwiſe be loſt in idleneſs or 
vice; it produces an uſeful traffick be- 
tween the induſtry of indigence and the 
curioſity of wealth; it brings man 

things to notice that would be negleQedz 
and by fixing the thoughts upon intel- 
lectual pleaſures, reſiſts the natural eu- 
croachments of ſenſuality, and main- 
tains the mind in her lawtul ſuperioritys 


N LVII, SATURDAY, MAY 19. 


RUDENCE is of more frequent 
uſe than any other intellectual 


quality; it is exerted on ſlight occa- 


ſions, and called into act by the curſory 
duſineſs of common life. : 
Whatever is univerſally neceſſary, has 
been granted to mankind on eaſy terms. 
Prudence, as it is always wanted, is 
without great difficulty obtained. It 
requires neither extenſive yiew nor pro- 
found ſeareh, but forces itſelf, by ſpon- 
taneous impulſe, upon a mind neither 
great nor buly, neither engroſſed by vaſt 
deſigns nor diſtracted by multiplicity of 
attention. 1 
Prudence operates on life in the ſame 
manner as rules on compoſition; it pro- 
duces vigilance rather than elevation, 
rather prevents loſs, than procures ad- 
vantage, and often eſcapes miſcarriages, 
but ſeldom reaches either power or ho- 
nour, It quenches that ardour of en- 
terprize, by which every thing is done 
that can elaim praiſe or admiration; and 
repreſſes that generous temerity which 
often fails and ofteq ſucceeds. Rules 
may obviate faults, but can never con- 
fer beauties; and Prudence keeps lite 
tafe, but does not often make it happy. 


The world is not amazed with prodi- 


gies of excellence, but when wit tram- 


peles upon rules, and magnanimity breaks 


the chains of prudence. 
One of the moſt prudent of all that 


have fallen within my obſervation, is 


my old companion Sophron, who has 
paſſed through the world in quiet, by 
erpetual adherence to a few plain 


maxims, and wcnders how contention 


and diſtreſs can ſo often happen. 
The firſt principle of Sophron is to 


run no Baxardt. Though hs loves mo- 


ney, he is of opinion, that frugality is 
2 more certain ſource of riches than in- 
duſtry. It is to no purpoſe that any 


3 of large profit is tet before him; 


e believes little about futurity,and does 
not love to truſt his money out of his 
ſight, for nobody knows what may hap- 
pen. He has a ſmall eſtate, which he 
lets at the old rent, becauſe it zs better 


to have & little than nothing; but he ri- 


goroully demands payment on the ſtated 
day, for he that cannot pay one quarter 
cannot pay two. Ti he is told of any 
improvements in agriculture, he likes 
the old way, has obſerved chat changes 
very ſeldom anſwer expeCtition, is of 
opinion that our forefathers knew how to 
eil the ground as well as we; and con- 
cludes with an argument that nothing 
can overpower, that the expence of 
planting and fencing is immediate, and 
the advantage diſtant, and that he 7s no 
eſe man who will quit a certainty for 
an uncertainty, | 

Another of Sophron's rules is, fo 


mind no buſineſs but his own. In the 


ſtate he is of no party, but hears and 
ſpeaks of public affairs with the ſame 
coldneſs as of the adminiſtration of ſome 
ancient republic. It any flagrant act of 
fraud or oppreſſion is mentioned, he 
hopes that all is noi true that is told: if 
miſconduct or corruption puts the na- 
tion in a flame, he hopes that ever; mam 
means well, At elections he leaves his 
dependents to their own choice, and de- 
clines to vote himſelf, for every candi- 
date is a good man, whom he is unwil- 
ling to oppole or offend. 5 

I diſputes happen among his neigh- 
bours, he obſerves an invariable and 
cold neutrality, His punctuality has 


gained 
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gained him the reputation of honeſty, 
and his caution that of wiſdom, and few 
would refuſe to refer their claims to his 
award, He might have prevented many 
expenſive la- ſuits, and quenched many 


a feud in it's firſt ſmoke, but always 


refuſes the office of arbitration, becauie 
he mult decide againſt one or the other. 
With the affairs of other families he 
is always unacquainted. He ices eſtates 
bought and told, ſquandered and in- 
creaied, without praiſing the axconomitt, 
or cenſuring the ſpendthrift. He never 
courts the rifing, leſt they ſhould fall; 
nor inſults the fallen, leſt they ſhould 
riſe again. His caution has the appear- 
ance of virtue, and all who do not want 
his help praiſe his benevolence ; but it 
any man ſolicits his aſſiſtance, he has 
Juſt ſent away all his money ; and when 
the petitioner is gone, declares to his 


family that he is ſorry for his misfor- 


tunes, has always looked upon him with 
particular kindneſs, and therefore could 
not lend him money, left he ſhould de- 


{troy their friendſhip by the neceſſity of 
. enforcing payment. 8 


Of domeſtic misfortunes he has never 
heard. When he is told the hundredth 
time of a gentleman's daughter who has 
married the coachman, he lifts up his 
hands with aſtoniſhment, for he always 


thought her a very ſober girl. When 
nuptial quarrels, after having filled the 


country with talk and laughter, at laſt 


end in ſeparation, he never can conceive 
how it happened, for he looked upon 
them as a happy couple. 

If his advice is aſked, he never gives 


THE IDLER. 


any particular direction, becauſe events 
are uncertain, and he will bring no 
blame upon himſelf; but he takes the 
conſulter tenderly by the hand, tells him 
he makes his caſe his own, and adviſes 
him not to act raſhly, but to weigh the 
reaſons on both fides; obſerves that a 
man may be as eaſily too haſty as too 
ſlow, and that as many fail by doing 
too much as too little; that a we man 
has tavo ears and one tongue ; and that 


little faid is ſoon amended; that he could 


tell him this and that, but thut after all 
every man is the beſt judge of his own 
affairs. 

With this ſome are ſatisfied, and go 


home with great reverence of Sophron's 


| S : 
wiſdom; and none are offended, becauſo 


every one is left in full poſſeſſion of his 


OWN opinion. | 

Sophron gives no characters, It is 
equally vain to tell him of vice and vir- 
tue, for he has remarked that no man 
likes to be cenſured, and that very few 
are delighted with the- praiſes of an- 
other. He has a few terms which he 
uſes to all alike. With reſpect to for- 
tune, he believes every family to be in 
good circumſtances ; he never exalts any 
underſtanding by laviſh praiſe, yet he 
meets with none but very ſenſible peo- 
ple. Every man is honeſt and hearty, 
and every woman is a good creature. 

Thus Sophron creeps, along neither 
loved nor hated, neither favoured nor 
oppoſed: he has never attempted to grow 
rich, for fear of growing poor; he has 
raiſed no friends, for fear of making 
enemies. 5 


Ne LVIIl. SATURDAY, MAY 26. 


DLEASURE is very ſeldom found 
1 where it is fought. Our brighteſt 
blazes of gladneſs are commonly kindled 
by unexpected ſparks. The flowers 
which ſcatter their odours from time to 
time in the paths of life, grow up with- 
out culture from ſeeds ſcattered by 
chance. PE NS 
Nothing is more hopeleſs than a 
ſcheme of merriment. Wits and hu- 
mouriſts are brought together from diſ- 
tant quarters by preconcerted invita— 
tions; they come attended by their ad- 
mirers prepared to laugh and to applaud: 
they gaze a- while on each other, aſhamed 
to be ſilent, and afraid to ſpeak ; every 


man is diſcontented with himſelf, grows 
angry with thoſe that give him pain, 
and reſolves that he will contribute no- 
thing to the merriment of ſuch worth- 
leſs company. Wine inflames the ge- 
neral malignity, and changes ſullenneſs 
to petulance, till at laſt none can bear 
any longer the preſence of the reſt. 
They retire to vent their indignation in 
ſater places, where they are heard with 
attention; their importance is reſtored, 
they recover their good humour, and 


gladden the night with wit and jocu- 


larity. = | 

Merriment is always the effect of a 

ſudden impreſſion. The jeſt which is 
: expected 
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expected is already deſtroyed. The 


moſt active imagination will be ſome- 
times torpid under the frigid influence 
of melancholy, and lometimes occaſions 
will be wanting to tempt the mind, 
however volatile, to ſallies and excur- 
ſions. Nothing was ever faid with un- 
common felicity, but by the co-opera- 
tion of chance; and therefore wit as 
well as vajour mnit be content to ſhare 
it's honours with fortune. 


certain; the general remedy of untaſineſs 
is change of place; almoſt every one has 
ſome journey of pleaſure in his mind, 
with which he flatters his expectation. 
He that travels in theory has no incon- 
venience ; he has ſhade and {unſhine at 
his diſpotal, and wherever he alights. 
finds tables of plenty and looks of gaie- 
ty. Theile ideas are indulged” till the 
day of departure arrives, the chaiſe 1s 
called, and the progreſs of happineſs 
begins. e | 
A few miles teach him the fallacies of 
imagination. The road is dulty, the 
air is fultry, the horſes are ſluggiſh, and 
the poſtilion brutal. He longs tor the 
time of dinner, that he may cat and 
reſt. The inn is crouded, his orders 


that he devour in haſte what the cook 
has ſpoiled,” and drive on in queſt of 
better entertainment. He finds at night 
4 more commmodious houſe, but the 


N the common enjoyments of life, 
we cannot very liberally indulge the 


2 preſent hour, but by anticipating part 
ol the pleaſure which might have reliev- 
ae the tediouſneſs of another day; and 
any uncommon exertion of ſtrength, or 
perſeverance in labour, is ſucceeded by 
Along interval of langour and weari- 
3 nels, Whatever advantage we ſnatch 
beyond the certain portion allotted us 
by nature, is like money ſpent before 
it is due, which at the time of regular 
pbayment will be miſſed and regretted, 


Fame, like all other things Which are 


> 7 ſuppoſed to give or to encreate happi- 
nels, is diſpenſed with the ſame equality 
bot diſtribution. He that is loudly praiſed 
will be clamorouſly-cenſured ; he that 
friles haſtily into fame will be in danger 
et unk ing ſuddenly into oblivion, 


All other pleafures are equally un- 


are neglected, and nothing remains but 


beſt is always worſe than he expect- 
ed. 

He at laſt enters his native province, 
and reſolves to feaſt his mind with the 
converiation of his old friends, and the 
recollection of juvenile trolicks. He 
tops at the houſe of his friend, whom 


he defigns to overpower with pleaſure 
by the unexpected interview. He is not 
known till he telis his name, and re- 
vives the memory of himſeif bya gra- 


dual explanation. He is then coldly 


received, and ceremoniouſly feafted. 
He haites away to another, whom his 


affairs have called to a diſtant place, and 


having ſcen the empty houſe, goes away 


diſgutted, by a diſappointment which 
could not be intended becaule it could 
not be foreſeen. At the next houſe he 
finds every face clouded with misfor- 
tune, and is regraded with malevolence 


48 an unreafonable intruder, who comes 


not toviht but to inſult them. | 
It is ſeldom that we find either men 


or places juch as we expect them. He 


that has pictured a proſpect upon his 
fancy, will receive little pleaſure from 
his eyes; he that has anticipated the 
convertation of a wit, will wonder to 
what prejudice he owes his reputation. 


Vet it is neceſſary to hope, though hope 


ſhould always be deluded ; for hope it- 
felt is happineſs, and it's fruſtrations, 
however frequent, are yet leſs dreadful 
than it's extinction. | | 


Ne IIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 


Of many writers who filled their age 
with wonder, and whote names we find 
celebrated in the books of their contem- 
poraries, the works are now no longer 
to be ſeen, or are ſcen only amidit the 
lumber of libraries which are ſeldom 
viſited, where they lie only to ſhew the 
deceitfulneis of hope; and the uncer- 
tainty of honour. | 

Gi the decline of reputation many 


cauſes may be aſſigned. It is commonly 


lot becauſe it never was deſerved; and 
was conierred at firſt, not by the ſuf- 
frage of criticiſm, but by the fondneſs 


of friendſhip, or ſervility of flattery. 


The great and popular are very freely 
applauded, but all ſoon grow weary of 
echoing to each other a name which has 
no other claim to notice, but that many 
mouths are Pronouncing it at once. 


But 
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But many have loſt the final reward 
of their labours, becaute they were too 
haſty to enjoy it. They have laid hold 
on recent occurrences, and eminent 
names, and dclighted their readers with 
alluſions and remarks, in which all 
were intereſted, and to which all there- 
fore were attentive. But the effect ceaſed 
with it's cauſe; the time quickly came 
whennewevents drove the former from 
memory, when the viciſſitudes of the 


world brought new hopes and fears, 


transferred the love and hatred of the 
ublic or other agents, and the writer, 
whoſe works were no longer aſſiſted by 
gratitude or reſentment, was lett to the 
cold regard of idle curioſity, 
He that writes upon general princi- 
tes, or delivers univerial truths, may 
8. to be often read, becauſe his work 
will be equally uſeful at all times and 
in every country; but he cannot expect 
it to be received with eagerneſs, or to 
ſpread with rapidity, becauſe deſire can 
have no particular ſtimulation; that 
which is to be loved long muſt be loved 
with reaſon rather than with paſſion. 


Ne LX. SATURDAY, JUNE g. 


(CONTIN is a ſtudy by which 
| men grow important and formida- 
ble at very ſmall expence. The power 
of invention has been conferred by Na- 
ture upon few; and the labour of 1 
ing thoſe ſciences which may by mere 
labour be obtained is too great to be 
willingly endured; but every man can 
exert 1uch judgment as he has upon the 
works of others; and he whom Nature 
has made weak, and Idleneſs keeps ig- 
norant, may yet ſupport his vanity by 
the name of a Critick. | 

I hope it will give comfort to great 
numbers who are paſſing through the 


world in obſcurity when I inform them 


how eafily diſtinction may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are 
coy and haughty, they muſt be long 
courted, and at laſt are not always gain- 
ed; but Criticiſm is a goddeſs eaſy of ac- 
ceſs and forward of advance, who will 
meet the ſlow, and encourage the timo- 
rous; the want of meaning ſhe ſupplies 
with wards, and the want of ſpirit ſhe 
recompentes with malignity. _ 

This profeſſion has one recommenda- 
tion peculiar to itſelf, that it gives vent 
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He that lays out his labours upon tem- 
porary ſubjects, eaſily finds readers, 
and quickly loſes them; for what ſhould 
make the book walued when it's ſub- 
ject is no more? | 
Theſe obſervations will ſhew the rea- 
ſon why the poem of Hudibras 1s almoſt 
forgotten, however embelliſhed with 
ſentiments and diverſified with alluſions, 
however bright with wit, and however 
ſolid with truth. The hypocriſy which 
it detected, and the folly which it ridi- 
culed, have long vaniſhed from public 
notice. Thoſe who had felt the miichief 
of diſcord, and the tyranny of uſurpa- 
tion, read it with rapture, for every line 
brought back to memory ſomething 
known, and gratified reſentment; by the 
Juſt cenſure ot ſomething hated. But the 
book which was once quoted by princes, 
and which ſupplied converſation to all 
the aſſemblies of the gay and witty, is 
now ſeldom mentioned, and even by 
thoſe that affect to mention it, is ſeldom 
read. So vainly is wit laviſhed upon 
fugitive topics, lo little can architecture 
ſecure duration when the ground is falſe, 


to malignity without real miſchief. No 
genius was ever blaſted by the breath of 
criticks. The poiſon which, if confin- 
ed, would have burſt the heart, fumes 
away in empty hiſſes, and malice is {et 
at eaſe with very little danger to merit. 
The critick is the only man whole tri- 
umph 1s without another's pain, and 
whole greatnets does not riſe upon an- 
other's ruin. | 

To a ſtudy at once ſo eaſy and fo re- 
putable, ſo malicious and ſo harmleſs, 
it cannot be neceſſary to invite my read- 
ers by à long or laboured exhortat ion; 
it is ſuſicient, ſince all would be cri- 


ticks if they could, to ſhew by one emi- 
nent example that all can be criticks if 


they will. 


Dick Minim, after the common courſe 


of puerile ſtudies, in which he was no 


great proficient, was put 1 00 to a 
brewer, with whom he 
years, when his uncle died in the city 


and left him a large fortune in the ſtocks. | 
Dick had for ſix months before uſed tie 
company of the lower players, of whom 
he had learned to ſcorn a trade, and be- 
ing now at liberty to follow his genius 


ad lived two 
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he reſolved to be a man of wit and hu- 
mour. That he might be properly ini- 
tiated in his new character, he frequent- 
ed the coffee-houſes near the theatres, 
where he liſtened very diligently, day 
after day, to thoſe who talked of lan- 
guage and ſentiments, and unities and 
cataſtrophes, till by ſlow degrees he be- 

an to think that he underſtood ſome- 
thing of the ſtage, and hoped in time to 


talk himſelf. 


But he did not truſt ſo much to na- 
tural ſagacity, as wholly to neglect the 
help of books. When the theatres were 
ſhut, he retired to Richmond with a 
few ſelect writers, whole opinions he 
impreſſed upon his memory by unwea- 
ried diligence ; and, when he returned 
with other wits to the town, was able 
to tell in very proper phraſes, that the 
chief buſinets of art is to copy nature; 
that a perfect writer is not to be expect- 
ed, becauſe genius decays as judgment 
increaſes; that the great art is the art of 
blotting; and that, according to the 
rule of Horace, every piece ſhould b 
kept nine years. L 

Of the great authors he now began to 
diſplay the characters, laying down as 
an univerſal poſition, that all had beau- 


ties and defects. His opinion was, that 
| Shakeſpeare, committing himſelt whol- 


ly to the impulſe of nature, wanted that 
correctneſs which learning would have 
given him; and that Jonſon, truſting to 
learning, did not ſufficiently caſt his 
eye on nature. He blamed the Stanza 
of Spenler, and could not bear the Hex- 
ameters of Sidney. Denham and Wal- 
ler he held the firſt reformers of Engliſh 


numbers; and thought that if Waller 


could have obtained the ſtrength of Den- 


ham, or Denham the ſweetneſs of Wal- 
ler, there had been nothing wanting to 
compleat a poet. He often expreſſed 
his commiſerat ion of Dryden's poverty, 
and. his indignation at the age which 
ſuffered him to write for bread ; he re- 
peated with rapture the firſt lines of All 


tor Love, but wondered at the corrup- 


tion of taſte which could bear any thing 
ſo unnatural as rhyming tragedies. In 
Otway he found uncommon powers of 
moving the paſſions, but was diſguſted 
by his general negligence, and blamed 
him for making a conſpirator his hero; 
and never concluded his diſquiſition, 
withcut remarking how happily the 
ſound of the clock is made to alarm the 
audience. Southern would bave been 
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his favourite, but that he mixes comick. 
with tragick ſcenes, intercepts the na- 
tural courſe of the paſſions, and fills the 
mind with a wild contuſion of mirth and 
melancholy. The verſification of Rowe 
he thought too melodious for the ſtage, 
and too little varied indifferent paſſions. 
Hemade it the great fault of Congreve, 
that all his perſons were wits, and that 
he always wrote with more art than na- 
ture. He conſidered Cato rather as a 
poem than a play, and allowed Addiſon 
to be the complete maiter of allegory and 
grave humour, but paid no great defe- 
rence to him as acritick, He thought 
the chief merit of Prior was in his eaſy 
tales and lighter poems, though he al- 
lowed that his Solomon had many noble 
ſentiments elegantly expreſſed. In Swift 
he diſcovered an inimitable vein of iro- 
ny, and an eaſineſs which all would hope 
and few would attain. Pope he was 


inclined to degrade from a poet to a ver- 


ſifier, and thought his numbers rather 


lu ſclous than ſweet. He often lamented 


the neglect of Phædra and Hippolitus, 


and wiſhed to ſee the ſtage under better 
regulations. DT NT 

Theſe aſſertions paſſed commonly un- 
contradicted ; and if now and then an 


opponent ſtarted up, he was quickly re- 


preſſed by the ſuffrages of the company, 
and Minim went away from every diſ- 
pute with clation of heart and increaſe 
of confidence. 

He now grew conſcious of his abi- 
lities, and began to talk of the preſent 
ſtate of dramatick poetry z wondered 
what was become of the comick genius 


which ſupplied our anceſtors with wit 


and pleaſantry, and why no writer could 


be found that durſt now venture beyond 


a farce, He ſaw no reaſon for thinking 
that the vein of humour was exhauſted, 
ſince we live in a country where liberty 
ſuffers every character to ſpread itſelf to 
it's utmoſt bulk, and which therelore 
produces more originals than all the reſt 
of the world together. Of tragedy he 


concluded buſineſs to be the ſoul, and 


yet often hinted that love predominates 


too mugh upon the modern ſtage. 


He was now an acknowledged critick, 
and had his own feat in a coffee-houſ?, 
and headed a party in the pit. Minim 
has more vanity than ill-nature, and 
ſeldom deſires todo much miſchief ; he 
will perhaps murmur a little in the ear 
of him that fits next him, but endeavours 
to influence the audience to fayour, 
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by tapping when an actor exclaims ye 
Code, orlaments the miſeryot hiscountry. 
By degrees he was admitted to rehear- 
ſals, and many of his friends are of opi- 
nion, that our preſent poets are indebt- 
ed to him for their happieſt thoughts; 
by his contrivance the bell was rung 
twice in Barbaroſſa, and by his perſua- 
fon the author of Cleone concluded his 


play without a couplet; for what can be 


more abſurd, ſaid Minim, than that part 


of a play ſhould be rhymed, and part 


written in blank verſe ? and by what ac- 
quiſition of faculties is the ſpeaker, who 
never could find raymes betore, enabled 
to rhyme at the concluſton of an act? 
He is the great inveſtigator of hidden 
beauties, and is particularly delighted 
when he finds the ſound and echo to the 
He has read all our poets with 
particular attention to this delicacy of 
verſification, and wonders at the ſupine- 
neſs with which their works have been 
hitherto peruſed, fo that no man has 
found the ſound of a drum in this dit- 
tich— | 


When pulpit, drum eccleſiaſtic, 
© Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a ſtick ;} 
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and that the wonderful lines upon Ho- 
nour and a Bubble have hitherto paſſed 
without notice. 


© Honour is like the glaſſy bubble, 

© Which coſts philoſephers ſuch trouble; 

© Where one part erack*d;- the whole does fly, 
© And wits are cxack'dto find out why. 


In theſe verſes, ſays Minim, we have 
two ſtriking accommodations of the 
ſound to the ſenile. It is impoſſible to 
utter the two lines emphaticalis without 
an act like that which they deſcribe ; 
Bubble and Trouble cauſing a momenta- 
ry inflation of the cheeks by the reten- 
tion of the breath, which is afterwards 
foreibly emitted, as in the practice of 
blowing bubbles. But the greateſt ex- 
cellence is in the third line, which is 
crack*d in the middle to expreſs a crack, 
and then ſhivers into monoſyllables. 
Yet has this diamond lain neglected 
with common ſtoncs, and among the 
innumerable admires of Hudibras the 
obſervation of this ſuperlative paſſag? 
has been reſerved for the ſagacity os 
Minim. . | 
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X AR. Minim had now advanced 
himſelf to the zenith of critical 
reputation; when he was in the pit, 
evcry eye in the boxes was fixed upon 
Rim; when he entered his coffee-houſe, 
he was ſurrounded by circles of candi- 
dates, who paſled their novitiate of lite- 
rature under his tuition ; his opinion 
was aſked by al who had no opinion of 
their own, and yet loved to debate and 
decide; and no compoſition was ſup- 

oſed to paſs in ſafety to poſterity, till 
it had been ſecured by Minim's appro- 
bation. | = 

Minim profeſſes great miration of 

the wiſdom and munificence by which 
the academies of the Continent were 
raiſed, and often withes for ſome ſtand- 
ard of taſte, for ſome tribunal, to which 
merit may appeal from caprice, preju- 
dice, and malignity. He has fœmed a 
plan for an Academy of Criticiim, 
where every work of imagination ma 
be read betore it is printed, and which 
ſhall authoritatively direct the theatres 
what pieces to receive or reject, to x- 
clude or to revive. 


Such an inſtitution would, in Dick“ 
opinion, ſpread the fame of Engliſh lite- 
rature over Europe, and make London 

the metropolis of elegance and polite- 
nels, the place to which the learned and 
ingenious of all countries would repair 
tor inſtruction and improvement; and 


, where nothing would any longer be ap- 


Pap 
plauded or endured that was not con- 


formed to the niceſt rules, and finiſhed 
with the higheſt elegance. 

Fill ſome happy conjunction of the 
planets ſhall diſpoſe our princes or mi- 
niſters to make themſelves immortal by 
ſuch an academy, Minint contents him- 
ſelf to preſide four nights in a week in 4 
critical ſociety ſelected dy himſelf, whers 
he is heard without contradiction, and 
whence his judgment is difleminate# 
through the great vulgar and tha 
ſmall. | 

When he is placed in the chair of 


criticiſm, he declares loudly for the no- 


ble ſimplicity of our anceſtors, in oppo- 
ſit ic n to the petty refinements, and orna- 
mental luxuriance. Sometimes he is 
funk in deſpair, and perceives falſe de- 
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excy daily gaining ground, and ſome- 
times brightens his countenance with a 
gleam of hope, and predicts the revival 
of the true ſublime. He then tulmi- 


monkiſh barbarity of rhyine ; wonders 
how beings that pretend to reaſon can 
be pleaſed with one line ab ending 
like another; tells how unjuſtly and un- 
naturally ſenſe is tacrificed to found; 
how often the beſt thoughts are mangled 
by the neceſſity of contining or extend- 
ing them to the dimenſions of a couplet; 
EZ 2nd rejoices that genius has, inour days, 
taken off the ſhackles which kad en- 
EZ cumbered it ſo long. Yet he allows that 
EZ rhyme may ſometimes be borne, if the 
lines be often broken, and the pauſes 
zudiciouſly diverſified. 

From blank verſe he makes an eaſy 
tranſition to Milton, whom he produces 
as an example of the ſlow advance of 
llaſting reputation. Milton is the only 
writer in whoſe books Minim can read 
for ever without wearineſs. What cauſe 
it is that exempts this pleaſure from ſa- 
tiety he has long and diligently enquir- 
el, and believes it to conſiſt in the per- 
petual variation of the numbers, by 
PZ which the car is gratified and the atten- 
tion awakened. The lines that are com- 
monly thought rugged and unmuſical, 
he conceives to have been written to 
{2 temper the melodious luxury of the reſt, 
er to expreſs things by a proper cadence; 
for he ſcarcely finds a verie that has not 
this favourite beauty; he declares that 


he could ſhiver in a hot-houſe when he 


reads that : 

+ | Tage ground 
Burns frore, and cold performs th' effect of 
2 fire 3 

and that when Milton bewails his blind- 
2 neſs; the verſe | 

So thick a drop ſerene has quench'd theſe 
5 orbs, „ 
has, he knows not how, ſomething that 
1 ſtrikes him with an obſcure ſenſation 
luxe that which he fancies would be felt 
from the ſound of darkneſs. 1 
Mwinimis not ſo confident of his rules 
- of Judgment as not very eagerly to 


nates his loudeſt cenſures againſt the 
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catch new light from the name of the 
author. He is commonly ſo prudent as 
to ſpare thote whom he cannot. reſiſt, 
unleſs, as will ſometimes happen, he 
finds the publick combined againit 
them. But a treſh pretender to fame he 
is ſtrongly inclined to cenſure, till his 
own honour requires that he commend 
him. Till he knows the ſucceſs of a 
compoſition, he intrenches himſelf in 
general terms; there are ſome new 
thoughts and beautiful paſſages, but 
there is Iikewiſe much which he would 
have adviſed the author to expunge. 
He has ſeveral favourite epithets, of 
which he has never {ettled the meaning, 
but which are very commodiiouſly ap- 
plied to books which he has not read, 
or cannot underſtand. One is manly, 
another is dry, another ißt, and another 
fimſy ; ſometimes he ditcovers delicacy 
of ityle, and ſometimes meets with 
range expreſſions. | 
He is never ſo great or ſo happy, as 
when a youth of promiſing parts is 
brought to receive his directions for the 
proſe cution of his ſtudies. He then puts 
on a very ferious air; he adviſes the pu- 
pil to read none but the beſt authors, 
and when he finds one congenial to his 
own mind, to ſtudy his beauties, but 


avoid his faults; and, when he ſits 


down to write, to conſider how his fa- 
vourite author would think at the pre- 
ſent time on the preſent occaſion. He 
exhorts him to catch thoſe moments 
when he finds his thoughts expanded 
and his genius exalted, but to take care 
leit imagination hurry him beyond the 
bounds of nature. He holds diligence 
the mother of tucceſs ; yet enjoins him, 
with great earneſtneis, not to read more 
than he cen digeſt, and not to confuſe 
his mind by purſuing ſtudies of contra- 
ry tendencies. He tells him, that every 
man has his genius, and that Cicero 
could never be a poet. The boyretires 
illuminated, reſolves to follow his ge- 


nius, and to think how Milton would 


have thought; and Minim feaſts upon 
his own beneficence till another day 
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TO: THE IDLER. 

sin, 

N opinion prevails almoſt univer- 

ſally in the world, that he who has 
money has every thi ng. This is not a 
modern paradox, or the tenet of a {mall 
and obſcure ſect, but a per ſuaſion which 
appears to have operated upon moſt 
minds in all ages, and which is ſup- 
por ted by authorities ſo numerous and 
10 cogent, that nothing but long expe- 
rience could have given me confidence 
to queſtion it's truth. 

But experience ĩs the teſt by which all 
the philoſophers of the preſent age agree 
that ſpeculation mult be tried ; and I 
may be therefore allowed to doubt the 
power of money ſince IT have been a long 
time rich, and have not yet found that 


riches can make me happy. 


My father was a farmer, neither 
wealthy nor indigen t, who gave me a 
better education than was ſuitable to my 
birth, becauſe my uncle in the city de- 
figned me for his heir, and defired that 
1 might be bred a gentleman. My un- 


cle's wealth was the perpetual ſubject of 


converſation in the houſe; and when any 
little misfortune befell us, or any mor- 
tification dejected us, my father always 
exhorted me to hold up my head, tor my 
uncle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promiſe. 
Having his mind completely buned be- 
tween his Warehouſe and the Change, 
he felt no tediouſnels of life, nor any 
want of domeſtick . When 


my father died, he received me kindly ; 


but, after a few months, finding no 
oreat pleaſure in the conver ſation. of 
each other, we par ted, and he remitted 
me a {mall annuity, on which I lived a 


quiet and ſtudious life, without any with 


to grow great by the death of my bene- 
factor. 
But t hough I never ſuffered any ma- 
lignant impatience. to take hold on my 
mind, I could not forbear lometimes to 
imagine to myſelf the plealure of being 
rich; and when I read of diverſions and 
magnificence, 1 reſolved to try, when time 
ſhould put the trial in my power, what 
pleaſure they could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter {| ſpring of his 
life, when his: ruddy cheek and his firm 
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with thinking, 


nerves promiſed him a long and healthy 
age, died of an apoplexy. His deatn 

gave me neither joy norſorrow. Hedid 
me good, and I regarded him with gra- 
titude ; but I could not pleaſe him, : and 


therefore could not love him. 


He had the policy of little minds, who 
love to ſurprize ; and having always re- 
preſented his fortune as leſs than it v. as, 
had; I ſuppoſe, often gratified himſelf 
how I ſhould be de. 
I; -hted to tindl 'myſelftwice as rich as [ 
ee My wealth was ſuch as ex- 
ceeded all the ſchemes of expence which 
J had formed, and I ſoon began to ex- 
pand my thoughts, and look round for 
ſome purchaſe of felicity. 

The molt ſtriking effect of riches is 
the ſplendour of drefs „which every man 
has obſerved to enforce reſpect, and fa- 
cilitate reception; and my firſt deſire was 
to be fine. I ſent for a taylor who was 
employed by the nobility, and ordered 
ſuch a ſuit of cloaths as I had often 


looked on with involuntary ſubmiſſion, 


and am aſhamed to remember with whar 
flutters of ex pectation J waited for the 


hour when I ſhould iſſue forth in all the 


ſplendour of embroidery. The cloaths 


were brought, and for three days I ob- 
ſerved many eyes turned towards me as 


I paſſed ; but I felt myſelf obſtructed in 
the common intercourſe of civility, by 
an uncaly confciouineſs of my new ap- 
pearance ; as I thought myſelf more ob- 
ſerved, I was more anxious about my 
mien and behaviour; and the mien 
which is formed by care is commonly 
ridiculous, A ſhort time accuſtomed 
me to myteif, and my dreſs was with- 
out pain, and without pleaſure. 

Fora little while I tried to be a rake, 
but Ibegan too late; and having by na- 
ture no turn for a frolick, was in great 
danger of ending in a dr unkard. A fe- 
ver, in which not one of my companions 
paid me a viſit, gave me time for reflec- 
tion. I found that there was no great 
pleature | in breaking windows and lying 
in the round-houſe; and reſolved to al- 
ſcciate no longer with thoſe whom, 
though I had treated and bailed them, 
1 could 1 not make friends. 

T then changes my meaſures, kept 
running horſes, and had the comfort ot 
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feeing my name very often in the news. 
T had a cheſnut horſe, the grandſon of 
Childers, who won four plates and ten 
by-matches ; and a bay filly, who car- 
ried off the five years old plate, and was 
expected to perform much greater ex- 
ploits, when my groom broke her wind ; 
becauſe I happened to catch him ſelling 
oats for beer. This happineſs » was toon 
at an end; there was no pieature when 


I loſt, and when I won I could not 


much exalt myſelf by the virtues of my 
horſe. I grew aſhamed of the company 
of jockey lords, and reſolved to ſpend 
no more of my time in t JT ſtable. 

It was now known that 1 had mione: 
and would ſpend it; ati i palled 0 
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HE natural progreſs of the wor 5 
* of men is from rudeneſs to conv 
nience, from convenience to cleans, E, 
and from elegance to nicety. 

The firſt labour ! 18 en forced by neceſ- 
ſity. The favage finds himitlf incom- 
moded by heat and cold, by rain and 
wind; he ſhelters ae in the hollow 
of a dock and learns to dig a cave where 


there was none before. He finds the fun 


and the wind excluded by the thicket ; 
and when the accidents of the chace, or 


the convenience of paſturage leads him 


into more open places, he forms 4 
thicket for himſelf, by planting Rakes 
at proper diſtances, and laying branches 
from one to another. | 
The next gradation of {kill and in- 
duſtry produces a houte, cloſed with 
doors, and divided by partitions; and 
apartments are multiplied and d:ipoied 
according to the various 4Cgreys oe power 
or invention; ; Improvement ſuccceds im- 
provement, as he that is frecd from a 
greater evil grows impatient of a lets, 
till eaſe in time is advanced to pleaſure, 
The mind ſet free from the importu- 
nities of natural want, gains leifure to 
go in ſearch of ſuper fluous grariſications, 


and adds to the uſes of 5 abitation the. 


Then be gins the 


delights of proſpect. 


reign of ſymmetry; orders of architec- 


türe are invented, and one part of the 
edifice 1s opel to anocher, without 
any other reaſon th:n that the gye may 
not be offended. 

The paſſage is very ſhort from ele- 
gance to luxury. 


55 ac) "uſted ; 


Lonics and Cori in- 


months in the company of architects, 
vyhoſe whole buſineſs was to perſuade me 
to build a houſe. I told them that I had 
more room than T warted, but could 
not get rid of their importunities. A 

* "pla n was brought me every morn- 
ing; till at laſt my conſtancy was over- 
POWEre: , and I began to build. The 
happincss 0 building ] Jalted but a lit tle 
while; for! though Toys loinend, Th 
to bs cheated; and I foun found, That's 54 
bnild {s to be robbed. 

How I proceed im tre purſuit ot hap- 
bine I, you ſhall hear wen I find my- 
elt di noſed ww Write. 
| 1 Ain, Sir, &c. 

TIM. RANGER. 
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thian columns are ſoon ſucceeded by 
gilt cornices, inlaid Aoors, and petty 
orname ents, vihic! n ſhew rather the wealth 
than the tate of the poſſeſſor. 
Language proceeds, like every thing 
elſe, thron h ! it nprovement to degene- 
racy. The rovers who firſt take poſſeſſion 


of. a country, having not many ideas, 


and thoſe not nicely modified or diſeri- 
minated, were contented, if by general 
terms and abrupt ſentences they could 
make their thoughts Known to one an- 
other; as lite begins to be more regu- 
lated, and prope erty to become limited, 
diiputes mut be decided, and chats 


ted, and atiting! 
exp! ethon become neceſſary. In times 
happineſs and plenty give riſe to curio- 
lity, and the {ſciences are cultivated for 
eaſe and pleaſure; to the arts whic h are 
row to be taught, e emulation ſoon adds 
the art of teaching; and the lations 
and ambitious contend, not only who 
rk all think belt, but V 0 ſhall tel] their 
thoughts in the mold pleaſing manner. 
Then begin the arts of rhetorick and 
poetry, the regular: ion of figures, the ſe- 
lection of wor ds; the moculat.on of pe- 


riods, the graces of tranſition, the com- 


plic: ation of clauſes, and all the delica- 


cies of ſtyle and ſubtilties of compoſi- 


tion; uſeful while they advance perſpi- 
cuity, and lau table while they increaie 
pleaſure ; but eaſy to be refined by need- 


eſs ſcrupuloſity till they ſhall more em- 
barraſs the writer than alli the reader 


or delight im. 


the differences of things are 
neſs and propr ety of 
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The firit ſtate is commonly antece- 
dent to the practio of writing; the ig- 
norant eſſays of imperfect diction pals 
away with the ſavage generation that ut- 
tered them. No nation can trace their 
language beyond the ſecond pu and 
even of that it does not often happen 
that many monuments remain. 

The fate of the Engliſh tongue is like 
that of others. We know nothing of 
the ſcanty jargon of our barbarous an- 
ceitors, but we have ſpecimens of our 
language when it began to be adapted 
to civil and religious purpoſes, and find 
it ſuch as might naturally be expected, 


artleſs and ſimple, unconnected and con- 


ciſe. The writers ſeem to have deſired 
little more than to be underſtood, and 
perhaps ſeldom aſpired to the praiſe of 
pleaſing. Their verſes were conbdered 
chiefly as memorial, and therefore did 
not differ from proſe but by the meaſure 
or the rhyme. 


In this ſtate, varied alittle according 


fo the different purpoſes or abilities of 
writers, our language may be ſaid to 
Rave continued to the time of Gower, 


whom Chaucer calls his maſter; and 


who, however obſcured by his ſcholar's 


popularity, ſeems juſtly to claim the ho- 


nour which has been hitherto denied 
him, of ſhewing his countrymen that 
ſomething more was to be defired, and 
that Engliſh verſe might be exalted into 
poetry. 

From the time of Gower and Chaucer, 
the Engliſh writers have ſtudied ele- 
gance, and advanced their language, by 


ſucceſſive improvements, to as much har- 


mony as it can eaſily receive, and as much 
copiouſneſs xs human knowledge has 
hitherto required. Theſe advances have 
not been made at all times with the tame 
diligence or the ſame ſuccefs. Negli— 
gence has ſuſpended tne courie of im- 


provement, or affectation turned it aſide ; 
time has elapſed with little change, oz 


change has been made without amend - 
ment. But elegance has been long kept 
in view with attention as near to con- 
ſtancy as lite permits, till every man now 
endeavours fo excel others in accuracy, 
or outſhine them in ſplendor of ſtyle ; 
and the danger is, left care ſhould toe 
ſoon paſs to aifeQation, 13 
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TO THE IDLER. 
81, | 


ſirous of happineſs, I flatter my- 
felt, that you and your readers cannot 
but feel ſome curioſity to know the ſe- 
quel of my ſtory : for though, by trying 
the different ſchemes of picaſure, I have 
yet found nothing in which I could ſi- 
nally acquieſce; yet the narrative of my 
attempts will not be wholly without ule, 
fince we always approach nearer to 
truth as we detect more and more varie- 
ties of error. | 


When I had ſold my racers, and put 


the orders of architecture out of my 
Read, my next reſolution was to be a fire 


gentleman. I frequented the polite cof- 
tec-houſes, grew acquainted with all the 
men of humour, and gained the right of 


bowing familiarly to half the nobility. 


In this new ſcene of lite my great labour 


was to learn to laugh. I had been uſed 


to conſider laughter as the effect of mer- 


riment, but I ſoon learned that it is 


one of the arts of adulation, and, from 


laughing only to ſhew that I was pleaſe 


% 


- "© 9, we. oou— car 


A S Nature has made &very man de- 


ed, I now began to langh when I wiſhed 


to pleaſe. This was at firſt very diffi- 


cult. J fometimes heard the ſtory with 
dull indifference, and, not exalting my- 
ſelf to merriment by due gradations, 
burſt out fuddealy into an aukward 
noiſe, which was not always [avourably 
interpreted. Sometimes I was behind 


the reſt of the company, and Joſt the 


grace of laughing by delay; and ſome- 
times, when I began at theright time, was 
deficient in loudneſs or in length. But, 
by diligent imitation of the beſt models, 
J attained at laſt ſuch flexibility of 
muſcles that T was always a welcome 
auditor of a ſtory, and got the reputa- 
of a good-natured fellow. _ 

This was ſomething ; but much more 
was to be done, that I might be univer- 
fally allowed to be a fine gentleman. I 


appeared at court on all publick days, 


betted at gaming- tables, and played at 


all the routs of eminence. I went ever 
night to the opera, took a fidler of dil. 
puted merit under my protection, be- 
came the head of a muſical faction, and 
had fomctimes concerts at my own 

houle. 
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houſe. I once thought to have attained 
the higheſt rink of elegance, dy taking 
a foreign finger into keeping. But my 
favourite fidler contrived to be arreſted 
on the night of the concert, for a finer 
ſuit of cloaths than I had ever pretumed 
to wear, and I loſt all the tame of pa- 
tronage by refuſing to bail him. 

My next ambition was to fit for my 
I ſpent a whole winter in go- 
ing from painter to painter, to beſpeak 
a whole length of one, and a half length 
of another; I talked of nothing but at- 
titudes, draperies, and proper lights; 
took my friends to fee the pictures after 
every ſitting; heard cvery day of a won- 
derful performer in crayons and mi- 
niature, and ſent my pictures to be co- 
pied; was told by the judges that they 
were not like, and was recommended to 
other artiſts. At length, being not able 
to pleaſe my friends, I grew leſs pleated 
myſelf, and at laſt refolyed to think no 
more about it. | 5 

It was impoiſible to live in total idle- 
neſs; and, wandering about in ſearch of 


fomething to do, I was invited to a2 


weekly meeting of virtuoſos, and felt 
myſelf inſtantaneouſly ſeized with an 
unextinguiſhable ardour for all natural 
curioſit ies. I ran from auction to auction, 


became a critic in ſhells and foſſils, 


bought a Hortus, ſiccus of ineſtimable va- 
lue, and purchaſed a ſecret art of pre- 
ſerving inle&s, which made my collec- 
tion the envy of the other pailoſophers. 


I found this pleaſure mingled with much | 
vexation. All the faults of my lite were 


for nine months circutated through the 


town with the mott active malignity, 


becauſe I happened to catch a moth of 


2 peculiar variegation ; and becauſe I once 
out- bid all the lovers of ſhells and car- 
tried off a Nautilus, it was hinted that 
the validity of my uncle's will ought 
do be diſputed. 
was very proud both of the moth and of 
the ſhell, and gratified myſelf with the 


I will not deny that I 


HE ſequel of Clarendon's Hiſtory, 
at laſt happily publiſhed, is an ac- 


eeſſion to Engliſh literature cqually 


FJ agrecable to the admirers of elegance 
and the lovers of truth ; many doubtful 
tacts may now be aſcertained, and many 
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envy of my companions, perhaps more 
than became a benevolent being. But 
in time I grew weary of being hated for 
that which proauced no advantage, gave 
my ſhells to children that wanted play- 
things, and ſuppreſſed the art of drying 
butterflies, becaule I would not tempt 
Idlenels and Cruelty to kill them. 

I now began to fc like tedious, and 
wiſhed to ſtore myſelf with friends, with 
whom I might grow old in the inter- 
change of benevolence. J had ob- 
ſerved that popularity was moit eaſily 
gained by an open table, and therefore 
hired a French cook, furniſhed my ſide- 
board witlr great magnificence, filled my 
cellar with wines of pompous appclla- 
tions, bought cvery thing that was dear 
before it was good, and invited alt thoſe 
who were moſt famous for judging of a 
dinner. In three weeks my cock gave me 
warning, and, upon enquiry, told me 
that Lord Queaſy, who dined with me 
the day before, had ſent him an otfer of 


double wages. My pride prevailed, I 


raiſed his wages, and invited his Jord- 
ſhip to another feaſt. I love plain meat, 
and was therefore ſoon weary of {pread- 
ing a table of which I could not partake. 


1 tound that my gueſts, when they went 


away, criticiſed their entertainment, and 
cenſured my profuſion; my cook thought 
himſelf neceflary, and took upon him 
the direction of the houſe; and I could 
not rid myſelf of ffatterers, or break 
from ſlavery, but by thutting up my 
houſe, and declaring my reſolution to 
live in lodgings. > 
After all this, tell me, dear Idler, 
what I muſt do next. I have health, I 
have money, and hope that I have un- 
deritanding ; yet, with all theſe, I have 
never yet been able to pais a ſingle day 
which I did not wiſh at an end before 
ſun-ſet. Tell me, dear Idler, what 1 
ſhall do. I am your humble ſervant, 
| Tinu. RANGER, 
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queſtions, after long debate, may be de- 


termined by deciſive autherity. He that 
records tranſactions in which himſelf 
was engaged, has not only an opportu- 
nity of knowing innumerable particu- 
lars which eſcape ſpectators, but has his 

natural 
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natural powers aited by that ardour 
which 2bways rites at the! remembrance 
of our own impo rtance ;..and by which 
every man is enabled to relate his own 
action. better than another's. 
he diikcy Ities chrough which this 

work has ſtrugg! Zled into light, and the 
delays with 1 our hopes! have been 
long mocked, naturally lead the mind 
to the conſideration of the common fate 
of polthumous compoſitions. 

Ic who fees himicli turrounded by 
admirers, and whoſe vanity is nourly 
teaſted 8 all the luxuries of ſtuclied 
praile, is eaſily perſuaded that his influ- 
ence will be extended beyond his life; 
that the y who cringe in his preſence will 
reverence his memory; and that thoſe 
who are proud to be "numbered among 
his friends, will endeavour to vindicate 
his choice by zcal for his reputation. 

With hopes like theſe, to the execu- 
tors of Swift was committed the hiſtory „ 


of the laſt years of Queen Ann, and to 


thole of Pope the *. ers which remained 
unprinted i in his cloiet. The perform- 
ances of Pope were burnt by thoie whem 
he had perhaps ſelected from all man- 
kind as mot likely to publiſhethein; and 
the hittory had likewiſe per! hed; had 
not a ſtraggling tranſcript Lale into 
duly hands. 

The papers left | inthe clolet of Peireſc 


ſup lied his heirs with a whole winter's 


fuel; and many of the labours of the 


{car * Biihop J. loyd were confumed in 
the kitchen ot his deſcendants. _ 
Some works, indeed, have eicaped to- 
tal deſtruction, but yet have had reaſon 
to lament the fate of orphans expoſed to 
the frauds of unfaithful guardians. How 
Hale would have borne the mutilations 
which his Pleas of the Crown have ſuf- 
fered from the editor, they who know 
his character will e: atily conceive. 
The original copy of Burnet's Hiſ- 
tory, though promiied to {ome publick 
library“, has never been given; and who 
then can prove the fidelity of the publi- 
cation, when the authenticity of Claren. 
don's Hiſtory, though printed with the 
ſanction of one of the firſt univeriities of 
the world, had not an unexpected ma- 
nuſcript been happil y diſcovered hs 5 


* Tt would be proper to nde in ſome 


which haus not eſcaped all ſuſpicion of uniaithful publication. 


with the help of factions credulity, have 
been brought into queſtion by the two 
loweſt of all human beings, a ſcribbler 
tor a party, and a commiſſioner of ex- 
Cite ? 

Vanity 1s often no leſs miſchievous 
than negligence or diſhoneſty. He that 
pofſeſſes a valuable manuſer ipt, hopes to 
raiſe it's eſteem by concealment, and de- 
lights in the diſtinction which he ima- 
gines himſelf to obtain by keeping the 
key of a treaſure which he neither uſes 
nor imparts. From him it falls to ſome 
other owner, leis vain but more negli- 


gent, who conſiders it as ulclets lumber a 


and rids himſelf of the incumbrance. 


Yet there are ſome works which tlie 
authors muſt conſign unpubliſhed to 
poſterity, however uncertain be the 


event, however hopeleſs be the truſt. 


He that writes the hiſtory of his ov-n 


d . if he adheres ſteadily to truth, 


write that which his own times wii 
not eaſily endure. He mult be conten: 
to repohite his book till all private pal- 
ſions ſhall ceaſe, and love and hatred 
give way to curioſity. 

But many leave the labours of half 
their lite totheirexecutors and to chance, 
becauſe they will not fend them abroad 
unfiniſhed; and are unable to finiſn them, 
having preſcribed to themiclves ſuch a 
degree of exactneſs as human diligence 

can ſcarcely A ttain. Lloyd,“ ſays Bur- 
net, did not lay out his learning with 
© the ſame di lligence as he laid it in.“ He 
was always heſitating and enquiring, 
railing objections and remov ing them, 
nd waiting for clearer light and fuller 
diſcover y. Baker, after many years paſt 
in biography, left his manuſcripts to be 
buried in a library, becauſe that was im- 
perfect which could never be perfected. 
Of theſe learned men, let thote who 
aſpire to the ſame praiſe, imitate the di- 
ligence, and avoid the ſcrupuloſity. Let 
it be always remembered that lite 1s 
ſhort, that knowledge is endleſs, and 
that many doubts deſerve not to be 
cleared. Let thoſe whom nature an! 
ſtudy have qualified to teach mankind, 
tellus what the y ha ave learned while they 
are yet able to tell it, and truſt their re- 
Dutation only to chemſelves. 


publiek place, the manuſcript of Clarendon, 
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peared among the Jearned, than 
that of the waite made by time among 
the labours of Antiquity. Of thoſe who 


\ 7 3 2 | 8 8 ; 
N complaint is more frequently re- 


once filled the civilized world with their . 


renown, nothing is now Jeit but their 
names, which are left only to raiſe de- 
fires that never can be ſatisfied, and ſor- 
row which never can be comforted. 
Had all the writings of the ancients 
been faithfully delivered down trom age 
toage, had the Alexandrian library been 
ſpared, and the Palatine repoſitories re- 
mained unimpaired, how much might 
we have known of which we are now 
gnorant! how many la- 
how many colJations of broken hints 
and mutilated paſſages, might have been 
ſpared! We ſhould have known the ſuc- 
ceſſions of princes, the revolutions of 
empire, the actions of the great, and 
opinions of the wile, the laws and con- 


ſtitut ions of every ſtate, and the arts by 


which public grandeur and happineſs are 


acquired and preſerved ; we ſhould have 
traced the progreſs of life, ſeen colonies 


from diſtant regions take poſſeſſion of 


European deſarts, and troops of favages 


ſettled into communities by the defire of 
keeping what they had acquired; we 
ſhould have traced the gradations of ci- 
vility, and travelled upwards to the ori- 
ginal of things by the light of hiſtory, 


till in remoter times it had glimmered | 
in fable, and at laſt ſunk into darkneſs. 


If the works of imagination had been 


leſs diminiſhed, it is likely that all fu- 
ture times might have been ſuppliedwith 


inexhauſtible amuſement by the fictions 


of Antiquity. The tragedies of Sopho- 
cies and Euripides would have ſhewn all 


the ſtronger paſſions in all their diver- 


fities; and the comedies of Menander 
would have furniſhed all the maxims of 
domeitic life. Nothing would have been 


neceſlary to moral wildom but to have 


ſtudied theſe great maſters, whoſe know- 
ledge would haved guided doubt, and 


Whoſe authority would have filenced 


cavils. 


Such are the thoughts tha: riſe in 
every ſtudent, when his curiolity is elud- 


ed, and his ſearches are fl uſtiated; yet 


it may perhaps be doubted, whether our 
complaints are not ſometimes inconſide- 
rate, and whether we do not imagine 
more evil than we feel. Ot the Ancients, 
enough remains to excite our emulation, 
and direct our endeavours. Many of 


the works which time has left us, we 


know to have been thole that were moſt 
eſteemed, and which Antiquity itſelf 
con{idercd as models; ſo that, having 
the originals, we may without much re- 
gret lote the imitations. The oblcurity 
which the want of contemporary writers 
often produces, only darkens ſingle paſ- 
ſages, and thole commonly of flight im- 


portance, The general tendency of every 
piece may be known; and though that 


diligence deterves praiſe which leaves 
nothing unexamined, yet it's miicar- 
riages are not much to be lamented; 
for the moſt uſeful truths are always 
univerſal, and unconnected with acci- 
dents and cuſtoms. | 

Such is the general conſpiracy of hu- 
man nature againſt contemporary merit, 
that it we had inherited from antiquity 
enough to afford employment ior the la- 
borious, and amuſement for the idle, I 
know not what room would have been 
left for modern genius or modern induſ- 
try; almoſt every ſubject would have 
been pre-occupied,andevery ſtyle would 
have been fixed by a precedent tron 
which few would have ventured to de- 
part. Every writer would have had a 
rival, whole ſuperiority was already ac- 
knowledged, and to whoſe fame his 
work would, even before it was ſeen, be 
marked out for a tacrifice, _ 

We ſee how little the united experi- 
ence of mankind has been able to add 
to the heroic characters diſplayed by 
Homer, and how few incidents the fer- 
tile imagination of modern Italy has yet 
produced, which may not be found in 
the Iliad and Odyſſey. It is likely, that 
if all the works of the Athenian philo- 
ſophers had been extant, Malbranche 


and Locke would have been condemned 


to be ſilent readers of the ancient meta- 


phyſicians; and it is apparent, that if 


the old writers had all remained, the 
Idler could not have written a diſqui- 
{ition on the loſs, 
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TO THE IDLERs 
37% 
N the obſervations which you have 
made on the various opinions and 
purſuits of mankind, you muſt often, 
in literary converſations, have met with 
men who conſider Diſſipation as the 
great enemy of the intellect; and main- 


tain, that in proportion 55 the ſtudent 


keeps himſelf within the bounds of a 


ſettled plan, he will more certainly ad- 
vance in ſcience. | 


This opinion is, perhaps, generally 


trug; yet, when we contemplate the in- 


quiſitive nature of the human mind, and 


it's perpetual impatience of all reſtraint, 


it may be doubted whether the faculties 
may not be contracted by confining the 
attention; and whether it may not ſome- 


times be proper toriſque the certainty of 
Httle for the chance of much. Acqui- 


fitions of knowledge, like blazes of ge- 
nius, are often fortuitous. "Thoſe who 
had propoſed to themſelves a methodical 


courſe of reading, light by accident on 
a new book, which ſeizes their thoughts 


and kindles their curiolity, and opens 
an unexpected proſpect, to which the 
way which they had preſcribed to them- 
ſelves would never have conducted them. 

To enforce and illuftrate my meaning, 
J have ſent you a journal of three days 
employment, found among the papers of 
a late intimate acquaintance ; who, as 


will plainly appear, was a man of vaſt 
deſigns, and of vaſt por pf ,though 


he ſometimes deſigned one thing and 
performed another. I allow that the 
Spectator's inimitable productions of 
this kind may well diſcourage all ſubſe- 


quent journaliſts ; but, as the ſubject of 
this is different from that of any which 
the Spectator has given us, I leave it to 


you to publiſh or ſuppreſs it. 
< Mem. The following three days I 


pros to give up to reading; and in- 
den 


„after all the delays which have ob- 
truded themſelves upon me, to finiſh my 


ay on the Extent of the Mental Poxwers; 


to reviſe my Shae o on Logick; to begin 
ave long projected; 
to proceed in my peruſal of the Scrip- 


their being reſolutely poſitiye; and wo- 


tures with Grotius's Comment; and at my 
leiſure to regale myſelf with the works 
of claſſic ks, ancient and modern, and 
to finiſh my Ode to Aſtronomy. 

* Monday,] Deſigned to rife at fix, 
but, by my ſervant's lazineſs, my fire 
was not lighted before eight, when 1 


dropped into a ſlumber that laſted till 


nine; at which time I roſe, and, after 


breakfaſt, at ten ſat down to ſtudy, pro- 
poſing to begin upon my Eſſay; but find- 


ing occaſion to conſult a paſſage in Plato, 
was abſorbed in the peruſal of the Re- 
publick till twelve. I had neglected to 
torbid company, and now enters Tom 
Careleſs, who after half an hour's chat, 
inſiſted upon my going with him to er- 
joy an abſurd character, that he had ap- 
pointed, by an advertiſement, to meet 
him at a particular coftee-houſe. After 
we had for ſome time entertained our- 
ſelves with him, we ſallied out, deſign- 
ing each to repair to his home; but, as 
it fell out, coming up in the ſtreet to a 
man, whole ſteel by his ſide declared 


him a butcher, we overheard him open- 


ing an addreſs to a genteeliſh ſort of 
young lady, whom he walked with— 
Mis, though your father is maſter ot 
© a coal-lighter, and you will be a great 
fortune, tis true; yet I wiſh I may be 
cut into quarters if it is not only love, 
and not lucre of gain, that is my mo- 
« tive for offering terms of marria 
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As this lover proceeded in his ſpeech, Ee 


mailed us the length of three ſtreets, in 
admiration at the unlimited power of the 
tender paſſion, that could ſoften even 
the heart of a butcher. We then ad- 


journed to a tavern, and from thence to 


one of the public gardens, where I was 


regaled with a moit amufing variety of 


men poſſeſſing great talents, fo diſco- 
loured by affectation, that they only 


made them eminently ridiculous ; ſha}- 


low things, who, by continual diſſipa- 
tion, had annihilated the few ideas na- 
ture had given them, and yet were cele- 
brated for wonderful pretty gentlemen; 


young ladies extolkd for their wit, be- 


cauſe they were handiome ; illiteraze 
empty women as well as men, in high 
life, admired for their knowledge, from 


men 
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ſiſtibly, to ſup with him. I reached 
home at twelve, and then reflected, that 
though indeed I had, by remarking va- 
rious characters, improved my inſight 
into human zature, yet ſtill I had neg- 
lected the ſtudies propoſed, and accord- 
ingly took up my Treatiſe on Logick, to 
give it the intended reviial, but found 
my ſpirits to much agitated, and could 
not forbear a few ſatyrical lines, under 
the title of The Eventag's Walk. 

« Tueſday.) At breaktait, ſeeing my 
Ode to Aſtronomy lying on my deſk, I was 
truck with a train of ideas, that I thought 
might contribute to it's improvement. 
I immediately rang my bell to forbid all 
viſitants, when my ſervant opened the 
door, with—* Sir, Mr. Jeffery Gape.“ 
My cup dropped out of my hand, and 
my poem out of the other. I could 
{carce aſk him to fit; he told me he was 
going to walk, but as there was a like- 
lihood to rain, he would ſit with me; he 
ſaid, he intended at firſt to have called 
at Mr. Vacant's, but as he had not ſeen 
me a great while, hedid not mind coming 
out of his way to wait on me: I made 
him a bow, but thanks for the favour 
ſtuck in my throat. I ajked him if he 


had been to the coffee-houte, He re- 


plied two hours. 

Under the oppreſſion of this dull in- 
terruption, I ſat look ing wiſhfully at the 
clock; for which, to increaſe my ſatis- 


faction, I had choſen the inſcription, 


Art is long, and Life is ſhort; exchang- 
ing queſtions and anſwers at long inter- 
vals, and not without ſome hints that 
the weather-glaſs promiſed fair weather. 
At half an hour after three he told me 
he would treipaſs on me for a dinner, 
and deſired me to ſend to his houle for a 
bundle of papers, about incloſing a com- 


mon upon his eſtate, which he would 
I declared 


read to me in the evening. 
myſelf buſy, and Mr. Gape went away. 
* Having dined to compoſe my cha- 


| grin „J took up Virgil, and ſeyeral other 
claſſicks, but could not calm my mind, 
bor proceed in my ſcheme. 


At about 
fiye I laid my hand on a Bible that lay 


on my table, at firſt with goldneſs and 


inſenſibility; but was imperceptibly en- 


gSaged in a cloſe attention to it's ſublime 
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Ly mecality, and felt my heart expanded by 
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men of real underſtanding fo far from 
pleaſing the polite million, that they 
frightened them away, and were left 
ſolitary. When we quitted this enter- 
taining ſcene, Tom preſſed me, irre- 


numerable ſtars, I indulged a pleating 


97 
warm philanthropy, and exalted to dig- 
nity of ſentiment; I then centured my 
too great ſolicitude, and my dilguſt con- 
ceived at my acquaintance, who had been 
ſo far from deſigning to offend, that he 
only meant to ſhew kindneſs and reſpect, 
In this ſtrain of mind I wrote Az Efay 
on Benecvoience, and An Elegy on ſub- 
lunary Diſapporntments., When I had 
finiſhed theſe, at eleven, I ſupped, and 
recollected how little J had a0 hered to 
my plan, and aimoſt queſtioned the poſ- 
ſibility of purſuing any ſettled and uni- 
form deſign; however, I was not fo far 
perſuaded of the truth of theſe ſug- 
geſtlons, but that I reſolved to try once 
more at my {cheme. As I obſerved the 
moon ſhining through my window, from 
a calm and bright ſky, {pangled with in- 
meditation on the ſplendid ſcene, and 
finiſhed my Ode to Aftronomy, _ 

© Wedneſday.) Roſe at ſeven, and em- 
ployed three hours in peruſal of the 


Scriptures with Grotius's Comment; and 
after breaktalt fell into meditation con- 
cerning my projected Epic; and being 
in ſome doubt as to the particular lives 
of ſome heroes, whom I propoſed to ce- 


lebrate, I conſulted Bayle and Moreri, 
and was engaged two hours in examin- 
ing various lives and. characters, but then 
reſolved to go to my employment. When 
I was ſeated at my deſi, and began to 


tecl the glowing ſucceſſion of poetical - 


ideas, 'my fervant brought me a letter 


from a lawyer, requiring my inſtant at- 
tendance at Gray's Inn tor half an hour. 
J went full of vexation, and was in- 


volved in buſineſs till eight at night; 


and then, being too much fatigued to 


ſtudy, ſupped, and went to bed. 


Here my friend's journal concludes, 
which perhaps is pretty much a picture 
of the manner in which many proſecute ' 


their ſtudies. I therefore reſolved to ſend 
it you, imagining, that if you think it 
worthy of appearing in your paper, ſome 
of your readers may receive entertain- 


ment by recognizing a reſemblance be- 


tween my friend's conduct and their 
own. It mult be left to the Idler accu- 
rately to aſcertain the proper methods of 
advancing in literature; but this one 
poſition, deducible from what has been 


laid above, may, I think, be reaſonably 


aſſerted, that he who finds himſelf ſtrong- 
ly attracted to any particular ſtudy, 
though it may happen to be out of his 
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propoſep ſcheme, if it is not trifling or 
vicious, had better continue his applica- 
tion to it, ſince it is likely that he will, 
with much more eaſe and expedition, at- 


Ne LXVIIL SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 


4 MONG the ſtudies which have 
excrciied the ingenious and the 
learned for more than three centuries, . 
none has been more diligently or more 
ſucceſsfully cultivated than the art of 
Tranſlation; by which the impediments | 
which bar the way to ſcience are, in 
ſome meaſure, removed, and the'mul- 


tiplicity of languages becomes leſs in- 


commodious. | | 
Ofrevery other kind of writing the an- 
elents have left us models which all ſuc- 
ceeding ages have laboured to imitate; 
but Tranſlation may juſtly be claimed 
by the moderns as their own. In the 
firſt ages of the world initruction was 
commonly oral, and learning tradi- 
tional, and what was not written could 
not be tranſlated. When alphabetical 
writing made the conveyance of opinions 
and the tranſmithon of events more eaſy 
and certain, literature did not flouriſh 
in more than one country at once, or 
diitant nations had little. commerce with 
each other; and thoſe tew whom curio- 


ſity ſent abroad in queſt of improvement, 


delivered their acquiſitions in their own 
manner, deſirous perhaps to be conſi- 
dered as the inventors of that which 
they had learned from others. a 
The Greeks ior a time travelled into 
Egypt, but they tranſlated no books 
from the Egyptian language; and when 
the Macedonians had overthrown the 
empire of Perſia, the countries that be- 
came ſubject to Grecian dominion ſtu- 
died only the Grecian literature. The 
books of the conquered nations, if they 
had any among them, funk into obli- 
vion; Greece conſidered herſelf as the 


miſtreſs if not as the parent of arts, her 


language contained all that was ſuppoſed 
to be known, and, except the ſacred 
writings of the Old Teſtament, I know 
not that the library of Alexandria adopt- 
ed any thing from a foreign tongue. 
The Romans confoſied themſelves the 
ſcholars of the Grtzeks, and do not ap- 
pear to have expected, what has ſince 
6: ened, that the ignorance of ſuc- 
eecding ages would prefer them to their 


might grow wiſe by the labour of a few, 


tain that which a warm inclination fti- 


ulates him to puriue, than that at, 
hich a preicribed law compels him ta 


toil. Jam, &c. 


teachers. Every man who in Rome 
aſpired to the praiſe of literature, thought 
it neceſſary to learn Greek, and had no 
need of verſions when they could ſtudy 
the originals. Tranſlation, however, was 
not wholly neglected. Dramatick poems 
could be underſtood by the people in no 
language but their own, and the Ro- 
mans were ſometimes entertained with 
the tragedies of Euripides and the come. Þ| 
dies of Menander. Other works were 
ſometimes attempted ; in an old ſcholiaſt Þ 
there is mention of a Latin Iliad, and 

we have not wholly loſt Tully's verſion 

of the poem of Aratus ; but it does not 
appear that any man grew eminent by 


interpreting another, and perhaps it 


was more frequent to tranſlate for exer- 
ciſe or amuſement, than for fame. 
The Arabs were the firſt nation Wo 
felt the ardour of Tranſlation; when | 
they had ſubdued the eaſtern provinces 
of the Greek empire, they found their 
captives wiſer than themſelves,and made 
haſte to relieve their wants by imparted 
knowledge. They diſcovered that many 


and that improvements might be made 
with ſpeed, when theyhad the knowledge 
of former ages in their own language. 
They therefore made haſte to lay hold 
on medicine and philoſophy, and turned 
their chief Authors into Arabic. Whe- 
ther they attempted the poets is not 
known ; their literary zeal was vehe- = 
ment, but it was ſhort, and probablß 
expired before they had time to add the Mi 
arts of elegance to thoſe of neceſſity. g 
The ſtudy of ancient literature was 
interrupted in Europe by the irruption 


of the northern nations, who ſubverted 3 
the Roman empire, and erected ner 
kingdoms with new languages. It is 


not ſtrange, that ſuch contuſion ſhould 
ſuſpend literary attention; thoſe who 
loſt, and thoſe who gained dominion, 
had immediate difhculties to encounter, 
and immediate miteries to redreſs ; and 
had little leifure, amidſt the violence of 
war, the trepidation of flight, the diſ- 
treiles of forced migration, or the tu- 
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mults of unſettled conqueſt, to enquire 
after ſpeculative truth, to enjoy the 
amuſement of imaginary adventures, to 
know the hiſtory of former ages, or ſtudy 
the events of any other lives. But no 
ſooner had this chaos of dominion ſunk 
into order, than learning began again 
to flouriſh in the calm of peace. When 
life and poſſeſſions were ſecure, conve- 
nience and enjoyment were {o0n ſought, 
learning was found the %.ghet gratifi- 
cation of the mind, and Tranſlation be- 


25 


came one of the means by which it was 
imparted. | 
At laſt, by a concurrence of many 
cauſes, the European world was rouzed 
from it's lethargy ; thoſe arts which had 
been long obſcurely ſtudied in the gloom 
of monaſteries became the general fa- 
vourites of mankind every nation vied 
with it's neighbour for the prize of ſearn- 
ing; the epidemical emulation ſpread, 
from ſouth to north, and Curioſity and 


Tranſlation found their way to Britain. 


Ne LXIX, SATURDAY, AUGUST 1. 


H that reviews the progreſs of 
E 


ngliſh literature, will find that 


Tranſlation was very early cultivated 
among us, but that ſome principles, 
either wholly erroneous or too far ex- 
tended, hindered our ſucceſs from being 


always equal to our diligence. | 


Chaucer, who is generally conſidered 
as the father of our poetry, has left a 
verſion of Boetius on the Comforts of Phi- 
loſophy, the book which ſeems to have 
been the favourite of the middle ages, 


_ Which had been tranſlated into Saxon by 


King Alfred, and illuſtrated with a co- 
pious Comment aſcribed to Aquinas. It 


may be ſuppoſed thatChaucer would ap- 


author of ſo much celebrity, yet has at- 
tempted nothing higher than a verſion 
ftrictly litera}, and has degraded the 
poetical parts to proſe, that the conſtraint 
of verification might not obſtrutt his 


zeal for fidelity. 8 

Caxton taught us Typography about 
the year 1474. The firſt book printed 
in Engliſh was a tranſlation, Caxton 


was both the tranſlator and printer of 
the Deſtruccion of Troye, a book which, 


in that infancy of learning, was conſi- 
dered as the beſt account of the fabulous 
ages, and which, though now driven 
out of notice by authors of no greater 
uſe or value, ſtill continued to be read 
in Caxton's Engliſh to the beginning of 
the-preſent century, O55 

Caxton proceeded as he began, and, 
except the poems of Gower and Chaucer, 
printed nothing but Tranſlations from 
the French, in which the original is fo 
ſcrupulouſly followed, that they afford 
us little knowledge of our own language; 
though the words are Englith, the phraſe 


o 


As learning advanced, new works 
were adopted into our language, but I 
think with little improvement of the art: 
of Tranſlation, though foreign nations 
and other languages offered us models 
of a better method ; till in the age of 
Elizabeth we began to find that greater 
liberty was necellary to elegance, and 


that elegance was neceſſary to general 


reception; ſome eſſays were then made 
upon the Italian poets which deſerve the 
praiſe and gratitude of poſterity. 

But the old practice was not ſuddenly 
forſaken ; Holland filled the nation with 
literal Tranſlation, and, what 1s yet: 
more ſtrange, the {ame exactneſs was 
obſtinately practiſed in the verſions of 
the poets. This abſurd labour of con- 
ſtruing into rhyme was countenanced 
by Jonſon in his verſion of Horace; and. 
whether it be that more men have learn- 
ing than genius, or that the endeavours 
of that time were more directed towards 
knowledge than delight, the accuracy 


of Jonſon found more imitators than 


the elegance of Fairfax; and May, 
Sandys, and Holiday, confined them- 
ſelves to the toil of rendering line for 
line, not indeed with equal felicity, for 
May and Sandys were poets, and Holl- 
day only a ſcholar and a critick. | 

Feltham appears to conſider it as the 
eſtabliſhed law of poetical Tranſlation, 
that the lines ſhould be neither more nor 
fewer than thoſe of the original; and ſo 
long had this prejudice prevailed, that 
Denham praiſes Fanſhaw's verſion of 
Guarini as the example of a nezxv and 
noble way, as the firſt attempt to break 
the boundaries of cuſtom and aſſert the 
natural freedom of the Mule, 

In the general emulation of wit and 
genius which the feſtivity of the Reſto- 
; | Ro Tation 
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ration produced, the poets ſhook off their 
conſtraint, and conſidered Tranſlation 
as no longer confined to ſervile cloſeneſs. 
But reformation is ſeldom the work of 
pure virtue or unaſſiſted reaſon. Tranſ- 
lation was improved more by accident 
than conviction. The writers of the 
foregoing age had at leaſt learning 


equal to their genius, and being often 


more able to explain the ſentiments or 
illuſtrate the alluſions of the ancients, 
than to exhibit their graces and trans fuſe 
their ſpirit, were perhaps willing ſome- 
times to conceal their want of poetry by 


profuſion of literature, and therefore 


tranſlated literally, that their fidelity 
might ſhelter their inſipidity or harſh- 


views, and their care was to hide their 
want of kayning behind the colours of 


a gay imagination; they therefore tranſ- 


lated abways with freedom, ſometimes 


with licentiouſnteis, and perhaps expect- , 
ed that their readers ſnould accept ſprite- 
Iineſs for knowledge, and conſider igno- 


The wits of Charles's time had 
feldom more than flight and ſuperficial 
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rance and miſtake as the impat ience and 
iegligence of a mind too rapid to ſtop 
at diihculties, and too elevated to de- 
ſcend to minuteneſs. 

Thus was Tranſlation made more eaſy 
to the writer, and more delight ful to the 
reader; and there is no wonder if eaſe 


and pleaſure have found their advocates. 


The paraphraſtick iiberties have been 


almoſt univerſally admitted; and Sher- 


bourn, whole learning was eminent, and 
who had no need of any excuſe to pals 
ſlightly over obſcurities, is the only 
writer who in later times has attempted 
to juſtify or revive the ancient ſeverity. 
T here is undoubtedly a mean to be 
obſerved. Dryden ſaw very early that 
cloſeneſs beſt preſerved an author's fenſe, 


and that freedom beſt exhibited his ſpi- 


rit ; he therefore will deferve the higheſt 
praiſe, who can give a repreſentation at 


once faithful and pleaſing, who can con- 


vey the ſame thoughts with the ſame 
graces, and who when he tranſlates 


| changes nothing but the language, 


Ne LXX. SATURDAY, AUGUST 18. 


EW faults of ſtyle, whether real 
I“ or imaginary, excite the malignity 
of a more numerons clals of readers, 


than the uſe of hard words. 


If an author be ſuppoſed to involve 
his thoughts in voluntary obſcurity, and 
to obſtruct, by unneceflary difficulties, 
a mind eager in purſuit of truth; if he 
writes not to make others learned, but 
to boait the learning which he poſſeſſes 
himſelf, and withes to be admired rather 
than underſtood, he counteracts the firſt 
end of writing, and juſtly ſuffers the 
utmoſt {everity of cenſure, or the more 
aillictive ſeverity of neglect, | 

But words are only hard to thoſe who 
do not underſtand them, and the eritick 
ought always to enquire, whether he is 


incommoded by the fault of the writer, 


or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every 
reader; many queſtions are ſuch as the 
illiterate part of mankind can have nei- 
ther intereſt nor pleaſure in diſcuſſing, 
and which therefore it would be an ute- 
teſs endeavour to level with common 
minds, by tireſome circumlocucions or 
laborious explanations ; and many iub- 


je&s of general uſe may be treated in 2 
different manner, as the book is intend- 


ed for the learned or the ignorant. 
Diffuſion and explication are neceſſaryta 
the inſtruction of thoſe who, being nei- 


ther able nor accuſtomed to think for 
themſelves, can learn only what is ex- 
preſsly taught; but they who can form 
parallets, diſcover conſequences, and 
multiply concluſions, are beſt pleaſed 
with involution of argument and com- 
preſſion of thought; they deſire only ta 
receive the ſceds of knowledge which 
they may branch out by their own pow- 
er, to have the way to truth pointed out 
which they can then follow without a, 
guide. | | | 


The Guardian directs one of his pu- 


pils to think awith the aviſe, but ſpeak 


Toth the vulgar. This is a precept ſpe- 


cious enough, but not always practica- 
ble. Ditference of thoughts will pro- 


duce difference of language, He that 
thinks with more extent than another 
will want words ot larger meaning ; he 
that thinks with more iubtilty will ſcek 
for terms of more nice di:crimination ;. 
and where is the wonder, fince words 
| are 


3; but the images of things, that he 
who never knew the originals ſhould 
not know the copies? | 

Yet vanity inclines us fo find fautts 
any where rather than in ourſelves. He 
that reads and grows no witer, ſeidom 
ſuſpects his own deficiency ; but com- 
plains of hard words and obſcure en- 
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which cannot be underſtood. 

Among the hard words which are no 
longer to be uſed, 1t has been long the 
cuſtom to number terms of art. Every 
* man,” fays Swift, © is more able to 
explain the ſubject of an art than it's 
© profeſſors; a farmer will tell you, in 
« two words that he has broken his 
leg; but a ſurgeon, after a long diſ- 
© courſe, ſhall leave you as ignorant as 
© you were before.“ This could only 
have been ſaid by luch an exact oblerver 
of lite in gratification of malignity, or 
in oftentation of acuteneſs, Every hour 
produces inſtances of the neceflity of 


BH conſpire in uniform affectation; it is not 
but by neceſſity that every ſcience and 
every trade has it's pecuhar language. 
They that content themſelves with ge- 
Intral ideas may reſt in general terms; 
but thoſe whole ſtudies or employments 
torce them upon cloſer inſpection, muſt 


F words by which t 


but themſelves have occaſion to con- 
nder. N . 
Alrtiſts are indeed ſometimes ready to 
| J ſuppole that none can be ſtrangers to 
words to which themſelves are familiar, 
talk to an incidental enquirer as they 
talk to one another, and make their 
knowledge ridiculous by injudicious ob- 
truſion. An art cannot be taught but 


3 208 
4 9 
9 


tences, und aſks why books are written 


terms of art. Mankind could never 


have names for ede parts, and 
f 1ey may expreſs vari- 
cus modes of combination, ſuch as none 
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by it's proper terms, but it is not alwavs 
neceſſary to teach the art. 

That the vulgar expreſs their thoughts 
clearly is far from true; and what per- 
fpicuity can be found among them pro- 
ceeds not from the eaſineſs of their lan- 
guage, but the ſhailownels of their 
thoughts. He tint fees a building as 2 
common ſpectator, contents hunſelf 
with relating that it is great or little, 
mean or ſplendid, lofty or low; all 
theſe words are intelligible and common, 
but they convey no diſtinct or limited 
ideas; if he attempts, without the terms 


of architecture, to delineate the parts, 


or enumerate the ornaments, his narra- 
tion at once becomes unintelligible, 
Ihe terms, indeed, generally diſpleaſe, 
becauic they are underſtood by few ; 
but they are little underſtood only be- 
caule few, that look upon an edifice, 
examine it's parts, or analyſe it's co- 
lumns into their members. | 
The tate of every other art is the 
fame ; as it is curſorily ſurveyed or accu- 
rateiy examined, different forms of ex- 
preſſion become proper. In morality it 
1s one thing to diſcuis the niceties of the 


caſuiſt, and another to direct the prac- 


tice of common lite, In agriculture, ke 
that inſtructs the farmer to plough and 
ſow, may convey his notions without the 
words which he would find neceſſary in 
explaining to philoſophers the proceis of 
vegetation ; and if he, who has nothing 
to do but to be honeſt by the ſhorteſt 


way, will perplex his mind with fubtile 


ſpeculations; or if he whoſe taſk is to 
reap and threſh will not be contented 


without examining the evolution of the 


ſeed and circulation of the ſap, the writers 
whom either ſhall conſult are very little 


to be blamed, though it ſhould ſome- 


times happen that they are read in vain. 


N* LXXI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25. 


| 4 9 Shifter was born in Cheap- 
1 ſide, and having paſſed repu- 

L gfably through all the claſſes of St. 
LF aul's ſchoo], has been for tome years 
F ſtudent in the Temple. He is of opi- 
Nin that intenſe application dulls the 
faculties, and thinks it neceſſary to tem- 
Per the ſeverity of the law by books that 
Engage the mind but do not fatigue it. 
Fc has therefore made a copious collee- 
= 2 of ys, poems, and romances, to 


which he has recourſe when he fancies 
himſelf tired with ſtatutes and reports, 
and he ſeldom enquires very nicely whe- 
ther he 1s weary or idle, 

Dick has received from his favourite 
authors very ſtrong impreſſions of a 
country life; and though his furtheſt 


excurſions have been to Greenwich on 


one ſide, and Chelſea on the other, he 
has talked for ſeveral years, with great 
pomp of language and elevation of ſen- 

| tuments, 


2 atm. coat. ne) we AE »% * 
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timents, about a ſtate too high for con- 
tempt and too low for envy, about 
homely quiet and blameleſs fimplicity, 
paſtoral delights and rural innocence. 
His friends who had eſtates in the 
country often invited him to paſs the 
fummer among them, but ſomething 
or other had always hindered him ; and 
he conſidered, that to reſide in the houſe 
of another man, was to incur a kind of 
dependence inconſiſtent with that laxi- 
ty of lite which he had imagined as the 
chief good. | | 
This ſummer he reſolved to be happy, 
and procured a lodging to be taken for 
him at a ſolitary houſe, fituated about 
thirty miles from London, on the banks 
of a ſmall river, with corn fields before 
it, and a hull on each ſide covered with 
wood. He concealed the place of his 
retirement that none might violate his 


_ ebſcurity, and promiſed himſelf many 
2 happy day when he ſhould hide him 


felf among the trees, and contemplate 
the tumults and vexations of the town. 
le ſtepped into the poſt-chaiſe with 
Kis heart beating and his eyes ſparkling, 


Vas conveyed through many varieties of 


delighttul proſpects, ſaw hills and mea- 
dows, corn fields and paſture, ſucceed 


each other, and for four hours charged 


none of his poets with fiction or exag- 


geration. He was now within fix miles 
of happineſs, when having never felt fo 


much agitation before, he began to wiſh 
his journey at an end, and the laſt hour 
was paſſed in changing his poſture, and 


_ quarrelling with his driver. 


An hour may be tedious, but cannot 
be long; he at length alighted at his new 
dwelling, and was received as he ex- 
peed ; he looked round upon the hills 

and rivulets, but his joints were ſtiff 
and his muſcles ſore, and his firſt re- 
queſt was to ſce his bed- chamber. 
He reſted well, and aſcribed the ſound- 
neſs of his ſleep to the ſtillneſs of the 
country. He expected from that time 
nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of rapture; and, as ſoon as he had 
riſen, wrote an account of his new ſtate 
to one of his friends in the Temple. 


DEAR FRANK, 
1 Never pitied thee before. I am now, 
as I could wiſh every man of wiſdom 
and virtue to be, in the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation; with all 
the beauties of nature ſoliciting my no- 
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tice, and all the diverſities of pleaſure 
courting my acceptance; the birds are 
chirping in the hedges, and the flowers 
blooming in the mead; the breeze iz 
whiſtling in the woods, and the ſun 
dancing on the water, I can now {ay 
with truth, that a man capable of enjoy- 
ing the purity of happineſs, is never 
more buly than in his hours of leiſure, 
nor ever leſs ſolitary than in a place 
of ſolitude. 

| I am dear Frank, &c, 


When he had ſent away this letter, he 
walked into the wood with ſome incon- 
venience from the furze that pricked his 
legs, and the briars that ſcratched his 
face; he at laſt fat down under a tree, 
and heard with great delight a ſhower, 
by which he was rot wet, rattling among 
the branches: © This,” ſaid he, is the 
true image of obſcurity ; we hear of 
* troubles and commotions, but never 
« feel them.” | Th 
His amuſement did not overpower the 
calls of nature, and he theretore went 
back. to order his dinner. He knew that 
the country produces whatever is eaten 
or drunk, and imagining that he was 
now at the ſource of luxury, reſolved to 


indulge himſelf with dainties which te Þ 


ſuppoſed might be procured at a price 


next to nothing, if any price at all was 


expected; and intended to amaze the? 
ruſticks with his generoſity, by paying 


more than they would aſk. Of twenty 


dithes which he named, he was amaze! Þ © 


to find that ſcarce one was to be had, 2 


and heard with aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation, that all the fruits of the cart: 7 
were ſold at a higher price than in te? 


ſtreets of London. 


His meal was ſhort and ſullen, and 

he retired again to his tree, to enquir? #7 

how dearnets could be conſiſtent with 

abundance, or how fraud thouid be? 

practiſed by ſimplicity. He was not? 

ſatisfied with his own ſpeculations, and? 
returning home early in the evening 

went a while from window to window 

and found that he wanted ſomething t 


do. 8 


He enquired for a news-paper, and 
was told that farmers never minded 
news, but that they could fend for | 
from the ale-houſe. A meſſenger wa 
diſpatched, who ran away at full ſperd 


but loitered an hour behind the hedge | 
and at laſt coming back with his tc 
| .purpolc} ; 
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fiments, about a ſtate too high for con- 
tempt and too low for envy, about 
homely quiet and blameleſs ſimplicity, 
paſtoral delights and rural innocence. 

His friends who had eſtates in the 
country often invited him to paſs the 
ſummer among them, but ſomething 
or other had always hindered him ; and 
he conkidered, that to reſide in the houſe 
of another man, was to incur a kindof 
dependence inconſiſtent with that laxi- 
ty of lite which he had imagined as the 
chief good. 


This ſummer he reſolved to be happy, | 


and procured a lodging to be taken for 
him at a folitary houſe, fituated about 
thirty miles from London, on the banks 


of 2 ſinall river, with corn fields before 


it, and a lüll on each fide covered with 


wood. He concealed the place of his 


retirement that none might violate his 
obſcurity, and promiſed kimielt many 


2 happy day when he thould hide him- 
- telf axaons the trees, and contemplate 


the tumults and vexations of the town. 
He ſtepped into the poſt-chaiſe with 


Eis heart beating and his eyes ſparkling, 
was conveyed through many varieties of 


delightful proſpects, ſaw hills and mea- 
dows, corn fields and paſture, ſucceed 
each other, and for four hours charged 
none of his poets with fiction or exag- 


geration. He was now within ſix miles 


of happineſs, when having never felt ſo 
much agitation before, he began to wiſh 


his journey at an end, and the laſt hour 
was paſſed in changing his poſture, and 
quarrelling with his driver. 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot 
be long ; he at length alighted at his new 
dwelling, and was received as he ex- 
peRed ; he looked round upon the hills 
and rivulets, but his joints were ſtiff 
and his muſcles ſore, and his firſt re- 

ueſt was to ſce his bed- chamber. 


He reſted well, and aſcribed the ſound- 


neſs of his ſlcep to the ſtillneſs of the 
country. He expected from that time 
nothing but nights of quiet and days 


of rapture; and, as ſoon as he had 


riſen, wrote an account of his new ſtate 
to one of his friends in the Temple. 


DEAR FRANK, | 
1 Never pitied thee before. I am now, 
as I could wiſh every man of wiſdom 
and virtue to be, in the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation; with all 
the beauties of nature ſoliciting my no- 
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tice, and all the diverſities of pleaſur- 
courting my acceptance; the birds are 
chirping in the hedges, and the flowers 
blooming in the mead; the breeze 
whiſtling in the woods, and the tun 
dancing on the water. I can now {ay 
with truth, that a man capable ot enjoy- 
ing the purity of happineis, is never 
more buty than in his hours of leiture, 
nor ever leſs ſolitary than in a place 
of ſolitule. 5 

| I am dear Frank, &c, 


When he had ſent away this letter, he 
walked into the wood with ſome incon- Þþ 
venience from the furze that pricked his þ 
legs, and the briars that ſcratched his 
face; he at laſt ſat down under a tree, 
and heard with great delight a ſhower, 
by which he was rot wet, rattling among 
the branches: © This,” faid ne, © is the 
true image of obſcurity ; we hear of 
© troubles and commotions, but never 
© feel them.” 

His amuſement didnot overpower the 
calls of nature, and he theretore went 
back. to order his dinner. He knew that 
the country produces whatever is eaten 


or drunk, and imagining that he was Þ 


now at the ſource of luxury, reſolved to 
indulge himſelf with dainties which he 
ſuppoſed might be procured at a price 
next to nothing, if any price at all waz 
expected; and intended to amaze the 
ruſticks with his generoſity, by paying] 
more than they would aſk, Of twenty]! 
dithes which he named, he was amazed“ 
to find that ſcarce one was to be had, 
and heard with aſtoniſhment and indi- 
nation, that all the fruits of the cart þ 
were ſold at a higher price than in e 
ſtreets of London. | 
His meal was ſhort and ſullen, and 
he retired again to his tree, to enguir:Þ 
how dearnets could be conſiſtent wid 
abundance, or how fraud thouid be 
practiſed by ſimplicity. He was not 
ſatisfied with his own ſpeculations, and 
returning home early in the evening, 
went a while from window to window | 
and found that he wanted ſomething te 
do. : q 
He enquired for a news-paper, Þ . 
was told that farmers never nina 
news, but that they could fend for i 
from the ale-houſe. A meſſenger wa 
diſpatched, who ran away at full pc%p 
but loitered an hour behind the bedg vp 
and at laſt coming back with his % 
pur pol} 
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THE 
purpoſely bemired, inſtead of expreſſing 
the gratitude which Mr. Shifter expect- 
ed tor the bounty of a ſhilling, ſaid that 
the night was wet, and the way dirty, 
and he hoped that his worſhip would not 
think it much to give him half-a-crown. 

Dick now went to bed with ſome 
abatement of his expectations; but ſleep, 
I know not how, revives our hopes and 
rekindles our defires. He roſe early in 
the morning, ſurveyed the landſcape, 
and was pleaſed. He walked out, and 
paſſed from field to field, without ob- 


terving any beaten path, and wondered 


that he had not ſcen the ſhepperdeſſes 


dancing, nor heard the ſwains piping 
to their flocks. 

At laſt he ſaw ſome reapers and har- 
veſt-women at dinner. Here, ſaid 
he © are the true Arcadians; and ad- 
vanced courteoully towards them, 2s 
afraid of confuſing them by the dig- 
nity of his preſence. They acknow- 
ledged his ſuperiority by no other token 
than that of aſking him for ſomething 
to drink. He imagined that he had now 
purchaſed the privilege of diſcourſe, and 
began to deſcend to familiar queſtions, 
endeavouring to accommodate his dit- 
courle to the groſsneſs of ruſtick under- 
ſtandings. The clowns ſoon found that 
he did not know wheat from rye, and 
began to deſpiſe him ; one of the boys, 
by pretending to ſhew him a bird's neſt, 
decoyed him into a ditch, and one of 
the wenches ſold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great 
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pleaſure, but he hoped to find other ruſ- 
ticks leſs coarſe ot manners, and lets 
miichievous of diſpoſition. Next morn- 
ing he was accoſted by an attorney, who 
told him, that unleſs he made Farmer 
Dobſon ſatisfaction for trampling his 
graſs, he had orders to ind ict him. Shift- 
er was offended, but not terrified; and 
telling the attorney that he was himſelf 
a lawyer, talked ſo volubly of pettifog- 
gers and barrators, that he drove him 
away. : | 

Finding his walks thus interrupted, 
he was inclined to ride; and being pleaf 
ed with the appearance of a horſe tha: 
was grazing in a neighbouring meadovy, 
enquired the owner, Who warranted h.. 
ſound, and would not fell him, but thu 
he was too fine for a plain man. Dic“ 
paid down the price, and riding out 
enjoy the evening, fell with his na. 
horie into a ditch z they got out W 
difficulty, and as he was going to m- 
again, a countryman looked at the ' 
and perceived him to be blind. 
went to the ſeller, and demandec 
his money; but was told, that a a 
who rented his ground mult do the © 
for himſelf; that his landlord hac 
rent though the year was barren 
that, whether horſes had eyes or nc 
ſhould ſell them to the higheſt bidde 

Shifter now began to be tired 
ruſtick ſimplicity, and on the fifth :.y 
took polleition again of his chamb.rs, 
and bade farewel to the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation, 
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EN complain of nothing more 
frequently than of deficient Me- 


mory; and, indeed, every one finds that 


many of the ideas which he deſired to re- 
tain have ſlipped irretrievably aw ayʒthat 
the acquiſitions of the mind are ſome- 
times equally fugitive with the gifts of 
fortune; and that a ſhort intermiſſion of 
attention more certainly leſſens Know- 
lede than impairs an eſtate. 

To aſſiſt this weakneſs of our nature, 


many methods have been propoſed, all 


of which may be juſtly ſuſpected of be- 
ing ineffectual; for no art of memory, 
however it's effects have been boaſted or 
admired, has been ever adopted into ge- 
neral uſe, nor have thoſe who poſſeſſed 


* 


it appeared to excel others in readineſs 


of recollection or multiplicity of attain- 


ments. 


There is another art of which all have 
felt the want, though Themiſtocles only 


D 


conteſſed it. We ſuffer equal pain from 


the pertinacious adheſion of unwelcome 


images, as from the evaneſcence of 


thoſe which are pleaſing and uſeful; and 


it may be doubted whether we ſhould be 


more benefited by the art of Memory or 


the art of Forgetfulneſs. 


Forgetfulncts is neceſſary to remem- 


brance. Ideas are retained by renova- 
tion of that impreſſion which time is al- 
ways wearing away, and which new 
images are ſtriving to obliterate. If uſe- 
leis thoughts could be expelled from the 
mind, all the valuable parts of our 
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knowledge would more frequently recur, 
and every recurrence would reinſtate 
them in their former place. | 

It is impoſſible to conſider, without 


| fome regret, how much might have been 


learned, or how much might have been 


invented, by a rational and vigorous ap- 


„lication of time, uſeleſsly or painfully 
fed in the revocation of events, which 
ive left neither good nor evil behind 
them, in grief for misfortunes either 


repaired or irreparable, in reſentment 


of injuries known only to ourſelves, of 
which death has put the authors beyond 
our power. 

Philoſophy has accumulated precept 
upon precept, to warn us againſt the an- 
ticipation of future calamities. All uſe- 
tels miſery is certainly folly, and he that 
feels evils before they come may be de- 
ſervedly cenſured; yet ſurely to dread 
the future is more reaſonable than to la- 
ment the paſt. The buſineſs of life is to 
go forwards: he who ſees evil in proſpect 
meets it in his way, but he who catches 
it by retroſpection turns back to find it. 
That which is feared may ſometimes be 


zvoided, but that which is regretted to- 


day may be regretted again to-morrow. 
EKRegret is indeed uſeful and virtuous, 
and not only allowable but neceſſary, 
when it tends to the amendment of lite, 
er to admonition of error which we may 


be again in danger of committing. But 


2 very tmall part of the moments ſpent 
in meditation on the paſt, produce any 
reaſonable caution or falutary ſorrow. 
Moſt of the mortifications that we have 
futfered, aroſe from the concurrence of 
local and temporary circumſtances, 
which can never meet again, and moſt 
of our diſappointments have ſucceeded 


thoſe expectations, which life allows not 


to be formed a ſecond time. 


It would add much to human happi- 
meſs, if an art could be taught of for- 
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getting all of which the remembrance ſs 
at once uſeleſs and afflictive, if that pain 
which never can end in pleaſure could 
be driven totally away, that the mind 
might perform it's funëtions without 
incumberance, and the paſt might no 
longer encroach on the preſent. 

Little can be done well to which the 
whole mind is not applied; the buſinety 
of Ong day calls for the day to which 
it is aſſigned ; and he will have no lei- 
ſure to regret yeſterday's vexat ions wha 
reſolves not to have a new ſubject of re- 
gret to-morrow. 

But to forget or to remember at plea- 
ſure, are equally beyond the power of 
man. Yet as memory may be aſſiſted 
by method, and the decays of knowledge 
repaired by ſtated times of recollection, 
ſo the power of forgetting is capable of 
improvement. Reaſon will, by a reſo- 
lute conteſt, prevail over imagination, 
and the power may be obtained of trans- 


ferring the attention as judgment ſhall 


direct. | 

The incurfions of troubleſome 
thoughts are often violent and impor- 
tunate; and it is not eaſy to a mind ac- 
cuſtomed to their inroads to expel them 
immediately by putting better images 
into motion; but this enemy of quiet is 
above all others weakened by every de- 
feat ; the reflection which has been once 
overpowered and ejected, ſeldom returns 
with any formidable vehemence. 

Employment is the great inſtrument 


of intellectual dominion. The mind 


cannot retire from it's enemy into total 
vacancy, or turn aſide from one object 
but by paſſing to another. The gloomy 
and the reſentful are always found 
among thoſe who have nothing to do, 
or whe do noting. We muſt be buty 
about gaod or evil, and he to whom the 
preſent offers nothing will often be look - 
ing backward on the paſt. 


N* LXXII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


AHA every man would be rich if 
a with could obtain riches, is a 
poſition, which I believe few will con- 
Teſt: at leaſt in a nation like ours, in 
which.commerce has kindled an univer- 
Fl emulation of wealth, and in which 


money receives all the. honours which 


pic the proper right of knowledge aud 
of vutuc. | 93 


Yet though we are all labouring for 
gold as for the chief good, and, by the 
natural effort of unwearied diligence, | 
have found many expeditious methods 
of obtaining it, we have not been able. 
to improve the art of uſing it, or to make 
it produce more happineſs than it at- 
forded in former times, when every de- 
claimer expatiated ou it's miſchiefs, and 

| | ever? 


cery philoſopher taught his followers 
to deſpiſe it. | 
Many of the dangers imputed of old 
to exorbitant wealth, are now at an end. 
The rich are neither way-laid by rob- 
bers, nor watched by informers ; there 
is nothing to be dreaded from proſcrip- 
tions, or ſeizures. The neceſſity of con- 
cealing treaſures has long ceaſed; no man 
now needs counterfeit mediocrity; and 
condemn his plate and jewels to caverns: 
and darkneſs, or feaſt his mind with the 


3 : conſciouſneſs of clouded ſplendour, of 


© finery which is uſeleſs till it is ſhewn, 
and which he dares not ſhew. 

In our time the poor are ftrongly 
15 tempted to aſſume the appearance of 
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for him. 
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found himſelf in poſſeſſion of a fortune, 
of which the twentieth part might per- 
haps have made him rich. His temper . 
is eaſy, and his affections ſoft ; he re- 
ceives every man with kindneſs, and 
hears him with credulity. His friends 
took care to ſettle him by giving him a 
wife, whom, having no particular in- 
clination, he rather accepted than choſe, 
becauſe he was told that ſhe was proper 


He was now to hve with dignity pro- 
portionate to his fortune. What his 
fortune requires or admits Tom does 
rot know, for he has little {kill in com- 
putation, and none of his friends think 


If he 


it their intereſt to improve it. 
was ſuffered to live by his own choice, 
he would leave every thing as he finds 
it, and paſs through the world diftin- 
guiſhed only by inoffenſive gentleneſs. 
But the miniſters of luxury have marked 
him out as one at whole expence they 
may exerciſe their arts. A companion, 
who had juſt learned the names of the 
Italian maſters, runs from ſale to ſale, 
and buys pictures, for which Mr. 
Tranquil pays, without enquiring where 
they thall be hung. Another fills his 
garden with ſtatues, which Tranquil 
wiſhes away, but dares not remove. 
One of his {ends is learning architec- 
ture by building him a houſe, which he 
paſſed by, and enquired to whom it be- 
longed ; another has been for three 
years digging canals and raiſing mounts, 
cutting trees down in one place, and 
planting them in another, on which. 
Tranquil looks with ſerene indifference, 
without aſking what will be the coſt, 


wealth, but the wealthy very rarely de- 
ſire to be thought poor; for we are all at 
full liberty to dilplay riches by every 
mode of oftentation. We fill our houſes 
with uſeleſs ornaments,. only to ſhew 
that we can buy them; we cover our 
> coaches with gold, and employ artiſts 
in the diſcovery of new faſhions of ex- 
pence; and yet it cannot be found that 
> riches produce happineſs. | 
>} Of riches, as of every thing elſe, the 
hope is more than the enjoyment; while 
we conſider them as the means to be 
uſed, at ſome future time, for the attain- 
ment of felicity, we preſs on our purſuit 
urqdently and vigorouſly, and that ardour 
ſiecures us from wearineſs of ourſelves ; 
but no ſooner do we fit down to enjoy 
our acquiſitions, than we find them in- 
> ſufficient to fill up the vacuities of life, 
One cauſe which is not ajways ob- 
ſerved in the inſufficiency of riches, is, 
chat they very ſeldom make their owner 


rich. To be rich, js ts have more than Another projector tells him that a wa- 
[© 18 defired, aad more than is wanted; to ter-work, like that of Verſailles, will 
have ſomething which may be ſpent complete the heautics of his feat, and 


vithout reluctance, and ſcattered with- 
out care, with which the ſudden demands 
of defire may be gratified, the caſual 
freaks of fancy indulged, or the unex- 
pected opportunities of benevolence im- 


lays his draughts before him; Tranquil 
turns his eyes upon them, and the artiſt 
begins his explanations; Tranquil raiſes 
no objections, but orders him to begin 
the work, that he may eſcape from talk, 


proved. | which he does not underſtand, 

5 5 Avarice is always poor, but poor by Thus a thouſand hands are buſy at 
der own fault, There is another po- his expence, without adding to his plea- 
„ vLerty to which the rich are expoſed with ſures. He pays and receives vilits, and 
s lets guilt by the officiouſneſs of others. has loitered in publigk or in ſolitude, 
e. Every man, eminent for exuberance of talking in ſummer of the town, and in 
te Fortune, is ſurrounded from morning to winter of the country, without knowing 
ft. uening, and from evening to midnight, that his fortune is impaired, till his 
-- © Py flatterers, whoſe art of adulation ſteward told him this morning, that he 
4 Fonſiſts in exciting artificial wants, and could pay the workmen no longer but 
in forming new ſchemes of profuſion. by mortgaging a manor, f | 

Tom Tranquil, when he came to ages ons | 
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Ne LXXIV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


TN the mythological pedigree of learn- 
I ing, Memory is made the mother of 
the Mules, by which the maſters of an- 


cient wiſdom, . meant to ſhew 


the neceſſity of ſtoring the mind copi- 
ouſly with true notions, betore the ima- 
gination ſhould be ſuffered to form fic- 
tions or collect embelliſhments ; for the 
works of an ignorant poet can afford 
nothing higher than pleaſing ſound, and 
fiction is of no other uie than to diſplay 
the treaſures of Memory. Fe. 
The neceſſity of Memory to the ac- 


quiſition of knowledge is inevitably felt 


and univerſally allowed, ſo that ſcarcely 
any other of the mental faculties are 
commonly conſidered as neceſſary to a 


ſtudent : he that admires the proficiency 


of another, always attributes it to the 
happinets of his Memory; and he that 
laments his own detects, concludes 
with a wiſh that his Memory was bet- 
ter. | | 


It is evident, that when the power of 


retention 1s weak, all the attempts at 
eminence of knowledge mult be vain; 
and as few are willing to be doomed to 
perpetual ignorance, I may, perhaps, af- 
tord conſolation to ſome that have fallen 


too eaſily into deſpondence, by obſerv- 


ing that ſuch weaknets is, in my opi— 
nion, very rare, and that few have rea- 
ſon to complain of Nature as unkindly 
ſparing of the gifts of Memory. 

In the common bulineis ot life, we 
find the Memory of one like that of an- 
other, and honeſtly impute omiſſions not 


to involuntary forgettuineſs, but culpa- 


ble inattention; but in literary enquiries, 


failure is imputed rather to want of Me- 


mory than of diligence. 


We conſider ourſelves as defective in 
Memory, either becauſe we remember 
leſs than we deſire, or lets than we fup- 


pole others to remember. ; 
Memory is like all other human 


powers, with which no man can be ſatiſ- 
fied who meaſures them by what he can 


conceive, or by what he can deſire. He 


whofe mind is moſt capacious, finds it 


much too narrow for his wiſhes ; he that 
remembers moſt, remembers little com- 
pared with what he forgets. He there: 


fore that, after the peruſal of a book, 


finds few idcas remaining in his mind, 


Memory. 


is not to eonſider the diſappointment as 
peculiar to himſelf, or to reſign all hopes 
of improvement, becaule he does not re- 
tain what even the author has perhaps 
forgotten. | 

He who compares his Memory with 
that of others, 1s often too haſty to la. 
ment the inequality. Nature has ſome- 
times, indeed, afforded examples of 
enormous, wonderful, and gigantick 
Scaliger reports of himſelr, 
that, in his youth, he could repeat above 
an hundred verſes, having once read 
them ; and Barthicus declares, that he 
wrote his Comment upon Claudian with- 
out conſulting the text. But not to have 
ſuch degrees of Memory, is no more to 
be lamented, than not to have the ſtrength 
of Hercules, or the ſwiftneſs of Achilles. 
He that in the diſtribution of good has 
an equal ſhare with common men, may 
juſtly be contented. Where there is ne 
ſtriking diſparity, it is difficult to know 
of two which remembers moſt, and ſtill 
more dithcult to diſcover which read 
with greater attention, which has re- 
newed the firſt impreſſion by, more tre- 
quent repetitions, or by what accidental 
combination of ideas either mind might 
have united any particular narrative or 
argument to it's former ſtock. 

But Memory, however impartially 
diſtributed, ſo often deceives our truſt, 
that almoſt every man attempts, by 
fome artifice or other, to ſecure it's fide- 
lity, :- 1 

It is the practice of many readers, to 
note in the margin of their books, the 
moſt important paſſages, the ſtrongeſt 
arguments, or the brighteſt ſentiments. 
Thus they load: their minds with ſuper- 
fluous attention, repreſs the vehemence 
of curioſity by wſelels deliberation, and 
by frequent interruption break the cur— 
rent of narration or the chain of reaſon, 
and at laſt cloſe the volume, and forget 
the paſſages and marks together: 

Others I have found unalterably per- 
ſuaded, that nothing is certainly remem- 
bered but what is tranſcribed ; and they 
have theretore paſſed weeks and months 
in transferring large quotations to 3 
common-place book. Yet, why any 
part of a book, which can be conſulted 
et pleaſure, ſhould be copied, I was ne- 
. | | vel 
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ver able to diſcover. The hand has no 
cloſer correſpondence with the Memory 
than the eye. The act ot writing itſelf 
diſtracts the thoughts, and what is read 
twice is commonly better remembered 
than what is trav.cribed, This method 


therefore conſumes time without atliit- 
ing Memory. | 


The true art of Memory 1s the art 
of attention. No man will read with 
much advantage, who is not able, at 


pleaſure, to evacuate his mind, or who 


brings not to his author an intelle& de- 
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fecated and pure, neither turbid with 
care, no agitated by pleaſure. If the 
repoſitories of thought are already full, 
what can they receive? It the mind is 
employed on the paſt or future, the book 
will be held bcicre the eyes in vain. 
What is rend with delight is commonly 
retained, becuaſe pleaſure always ſecures 
attention; but tae books which are con- 
{ultcd by occaſional neceſſity, and per- 
uied with impatience, ſeldom leave any 
traces on the mind. . 


Ne LXXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


N the time when Baſſora was con- 
ſidered as the ſchool of Aſia, and 
flouriſhed by the reputation of it's pro- 
feſſors and the confluence of it's ſtudents, 
among the pupils that liſtened round the 
chair of Albumazar was Gelaleddin, a 


native of Tauris in Perſia, a young 


man amiable in his manners and beauti- 
ful in his form, of boundleſs curioſity, 


inceſſant diligence, and irreſiſtible ge- 


nius, of quick apprehenhon and tena- 
cious memory, accurate without nar- 
rowneſs, and eager tor novelty without 
inconſtancy. | RES 5 
No ſooner did Gelaleddin appear at 
Baſſora, than his virtues and abilities 
raiſed him to diſtinftion. He paſſed 


from claſs to claſs, rather admired than 


envied by thoſe whom the rapidity of his 


progreſs left behind; he was conſulted 
by his fellow-ſtudents as an oraculous 


guide, and admitted as a comp.tent au- 
ditor-to the conferences of the ſages. 
After a few years, having paſſed 
through all the exerciſes of probation, 
Gelaleddin was invited to a profeſſor's 
feat, and entrgated to increaſe the iplen- 
dour at Baſſora. Gelaleddin affected to 
deliberate on the propoſal, with which, 


before he conſidered it, he reſolved to 


comply; and next morning retired to a 
garden planted for the recreation of the 
ſtudents, and, entering a ſolitary walk, 
began to meditate upon his future lite. 

© If I amthus eminent,” 1aid he, © in 
© the regions of literature, I ſhall be yet 
more conlpicuous in any other place: 
* 1f I thould now devote mylclt to ſtudy 
* and retirement, I mult paſs my life in 
ſilence, unaequainted with the delights 
© of wealth, the influence of power, the 


* pomp of greatnels, and the charms of 


«© elegance, with all that man envies and 


deſires, with all that keeps the world 


in motion, by the hope of gaining or 
the fear of loſing it. I will therefore 


depart to Tauris, where the Perſian. 


monarch reſides in all the {ſplendour of 
abſolute dominion: my reputation will 
fly before me, my arrival will be con- 
gratulated by my kinſmen, and my 
friends; I ſhall tee the eyes of thoſe who 
predicted my greatnels tpariking with 
exultation, and the faces of thoſe that 
once deſpiſed me clouded with envy, 
or counterteiting kindneſs by artificial 
ſmiles. I will ſhew my wiſdom by 
my diſcourſe, and my moderation by 


with eaſy gentleneſs, and repreſs the 
oftentatious byſeaſonable ſuperciliouſ- 


nets. My apartments will be crouded 


by the inquiſitive and the vain, by 


thoſe that honour and thote that rival 


me; my name will ſoon reach the 
court; I ſhall ſtand before the throne 


of the emperor; the judges of the law 


will confeſs my wildom, and the no- 
bles will contend to heap gifts upon 
me. If I ſhall find that my merit, 
like that of others, excites malignity, 
or feel myſelf tottering on the {eat of 
elevation, I may at laſt retire to aca- 
© demical obſcurity, and become, in my 
© loweſt ſtate, a profeſſor of Baſlora.” 
Having thus ſettled his determination, 


he declared to his friends his deſign of 


viſiting Tauris, and ſaw with more plea- 
ture than he ventured to expreſs, the re- 
oret with which he was diſmiſied. He 
could not bear to delay the honours to 
which he was deſtined, and therefore 
haſted away, and in a ſhor* time entered 
the capital ot Perſia, He was immedi- 
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unobſerved to his father's houſe. He 
entered, and was received, though not 
unkindly, yet without any exceſs of 
fondneſs or exclamations of rapture, 
His father had, in his ablence, ſuffered 
many loſſes, and Gelaleddin was conſi- 
dered as an additional burthen to a fall- 
ing family. | 

When he recovered from his {urprize, 
hz began to diſplay his acquiſitions, and 
practiſed all the arts of narration and 
diſqviftion: but the poor have no lei- 


ſure to be pleaſed with eloquence; they 


heard his arguments without reflection, 
and his pleatantries without a ſmile. He 
then applied himſelf fingly to his bro- 
thers and fitters, but found them all 
chained down by invariable attention to 


their own fortunes, and inſenſible of any 
other excellence than that which could 


bring ſome remedy for indigence. 

It was now known in the neighbour- 
hood that Gelaleddin was returned, and 
he ſate for ſome days in expectation that 
the learned would viſit him for contult- 
ation, or the great for entertainment. 
But who will be pleaſed or inſtructed in 
the manſions of Poverty ? He then fre- 
quented places of public reſort, and en- 
deavoured to attract notice by the copi- 


ouineſs of his talk. The ſpritely were 


fil:nced, and went away to cenſure in 
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ately immerſed in the crowd, and paſſed 


ſome other place his arrogance and his 
pedantry ; and the dull liftened quietly 
for a while, and then wondered why | 
any man ſhould take pains to obtain ſo 
much knowledge which would never do 
him good. | | | 

He next ſolicited the viſiers for em- 
ployment, not doubting but his ſervice 


would be eagerly accepted. He was 


told by one that there was no vacancy in 
his office; by another, that his merit 


was above any patronage but that of the 


emperor ; by a third, that he would not 
forget him; and by the chief viſier, 
that he did not think literature of any 
great uſe in publick buſineſs. He was 
ſometimes admitted to their tables, 
where he exerted his wit and diffuſed - 
his knowledge; but he obſerved, that 
where, by endeayour or accident, he had 
remarkably excelled, he was ſeldom in- 
vited aMecond time. 1 
He now returned to Baſſora, wearied 
and difguſted, but confident of reſum- 
ing his former rank, and revelling again 
in ſatiety of praiſe. But he who had 
been neglected at Tauris, was not much 
regarded at Baſſora; he was conſidered 
as a fugitive, who returned only becauſe 
he could live in no other place; his com- 
panions found that they had formerly 
over- rated his abilities, and he lived long 
without notice or eſteem. . 


Ne LXXVI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29: 


' TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 


1 Was much pleaſed with your ridicule- 


of thoſe ſhallowCriticks, whole judg- 
ment, though often right as far'as it 
goes, yet reaches only to inferior beau- 
ties, and who, unable to comprehend 
the whole, judge only 'by parts, and 
from thence determine the merit of ex- 
enfive works. But there is another kind 
of Critick ſtil] worſe, who judges by 
narrow rules, and thoſe too often falſe; 
and which, though they ſhould be true, 
and tounded on nature, will lead him 
but a very little way towards the jult 
eſtimation of the ſublime beauties in 
works of genius; tor whatever part of 
an art cap be executed or criticiſed by 
rules, that part is no longer the work 
of genius, which implies excellence out 
of the reach of rules, Formy own part, 


1 profeſs myſelf an Idler, and love to 


give my judgment, ſuch as it is, from 
my immediate perceptions, without 
much tatigue of thinking; and J am of 
opinion, that if a man has not thoſe per- 
ceptions right, it will be vain for him to 
endeavour to ſupply their place by rules, 
which may enable him to talk more 
learnedly, but not to diſtinguiſh more 
acutely. Another reaſon which has leſ- 
ſened my affection for the ſtudy of cri- 
ticiſm is, that Criticks ſo far as J have 
obſerved, debar themſelves from receiy- 
ing any pleaſure from the polite arts, at 
the ſame time that they profeſs to love 
and admire them : for theſe rules, being 
always uppermoſt, give them ſuch 4 
propenſity to criticiſe, that, inſtead of 
giving up the reins of their imagination 


into their author's hands, their frigid 


minds are employed in examining whe- 


they 


ther the performance be according to 
the rules of art. 
5 To thoſe who are re{olved to be Cri- 
ticks in ſpite of nature, and at the ſame 


time have no great diſpoſition to much 


reading and ſtudy, I would recommend 


to them to aſſume the character of Con- 
noiſſcur, which may be purchaſed at a 
much cheaper rate than that of a Critick 
in poetry. The remembrance of a few 


character, with a tew rules of the aca- 
* demy, which they may pick up among 
the painters, will go a great way to- 
= wardsmaking avery notable connoiffeur. 
With a gentleman of this caſt, I vi- 
2 fited laſt week the Cartoons at Hamp- 
ton Court: he was juſt returned from 
. Italy, a Connoifſeur of courſe, and of 
cCourſe his mouth tullof nothing but the 
grace of Raffaelle, the purity of Dome- 
nichino, the learning of Pouſſin, the air 
of Guido, the greatneſs of taſte of the 
Charaches, and the ſublimity and grand 
contorno of Michael Angelo; WIth all 
the reſt of the cant of criticitm, which 
he emitted with that volubility which 
generally thoſe orators have who annex 
no ideas to their words. 

As we were paſſing through the rooms, 
in our way to the gallery, I made him 
obſerve a whole length of Charles the 
PFirſt by Vandyke, as a perfect repreſen- 
tation of the character as well as the 
n figure of the man. He agreed it was very 
fine, but it wanted ſpirit and contraſt, 
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HE which a figure could not poiſtbly be 
= graceful, When we entered the gal- 
lery, I thought I could perceive him re- 
> collecting his rules by which he was to 
2 criticiſe Raffaelle. I ſhall pals over his 
obſervation of the boats being too little, 
and other criticiſms of that Kind, till 
we arrived at St, Paul preaching. 
This, fays he, © is eſteemed the moſt 
excellent of all the Cartoons; what 
nobleneſs, what dignity there is in 
that figure of St. Paul! and yet what 
an addition to that nobleneis could 
Raffaelle have given, had the art of 
contraſt been known in his time? but 
above all, the flowing line, which 
conſtitutes grace and beauty. You 
would not then have ſeen an upright 
figure ſtanding equally on both legs, 
and both hands ſtretched forward in 
the ſame direction, and his drapery, 
to all appearance, without the leaſt art 
of diſpoſition,” The following pic- 
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And had not the flowing line, without 
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ture is the Charge to Peter, © Here,? 
ſays he, are tweive upright figures; 
what a pity it is that Raffaelle was not 
acquainted with the pyramidal princl- 
ple! he would then have contrived the 
figures in the middle to have been on 
higher ground, or the figures at the 
extremities ſtooping or lying, which 
would not enly have formed the group 
into the ſhape of a pyramid, but like- 
wile contraſted the ſtanding figures. 
Indeed, added he, © I have often la- 
mented that fo great a genius as Raf- 
taelle had wot lived in this enlightened 
age, ſince the art has been reduced to 
principles, and had had his education 
inone of the modern academies ; what 
glorious works might we then have 
expected from this divine pencil!” 
I {hall trouble you no longer, with 
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my friend's obſervations, which, I ſup- 


poſe, you are now able to continue by 
yourſelt. It is curious to obſerve, that, 
at the ſame time that great admiration is 
pretended for a name of fixed reputa- 
tion, objections are raiſed againſt thote 
very qualities by which that great name 
was acquired. 
TholeCriticksare continually lament- 
ing that Raffaelle had not the colouring 
and harmony of Rubens, or the light 
and ſhadow of Rembrant, without con- 


ſidering how much the gay harmony 


of the former, and affectation of the 


latter, would take from the dignity of _ 
| great 


Raffaclle; and yet Rubens had g 
harmony, and Rembrant underitood 
light and ſhadow ; but what may be an 
excellence in a lower claſs of painting, 
becomes a blemiſh in a higher; as the 
quick, ſprightly turn, which is the lite 
and beauty of epigrammatick compoſi- 
tions, would but ill ſuit with the ma- 
jeſty of heroick poetry. 

To conclude; I would not be thought 
to infer from any thing that has been 
ſaid, that rules are abſolutely unneceſ- 
ſary, but to centure icrupuloſity, a ſer- 
vile attention tominute exactnels, which 
is lometunes incontiftent with higher ex- 
cellency, and is loſt in the blaze of ex- 
panded genius. | 

I do not know whether you will 
think painting a general ſubject. By 
inſerting this letter, perhaps you will 
incur the cenſure 3 man would deſerve, 
whote bufineſs being to entertaiy a whole 
room, ſhould turn his back to the com- 
pany, and talk to a particular perion. 
I am, Sir, &c. ; 
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THE IDLER, 


Ne LXXVII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 


ASY Poetry is univerſally admir- 

ed; but I know wot whether any 
rule has yet been fixed, by which it may 
be decided when Poetry can be properly 
called eaſy. Horace has told us, that 
it is ſuch as ezery reader hopes to equal, 
but after long labour finds unattainable. 
This 1s a very looſe deſcription, in 
which only the effect is noted; the qua- 
lities which produce this eftect remain 
to be inveſtigated. 


8 : F | 
_ Eaſy poctry is that in which natural 


thoughts are expreſſed without violence 


to the language. The diſcriminating 
character of Eaſe conſiſts principally in 
the diction, for all true poetry requires 
that the ſentiments be natural. Lan- 
guage fnfters violence by harſh or by 
daring figures, by tranſpoſition, by un- 
uſual acceptations of words, and by any 
licence, which would be avoided by a 


writer of proſe. Where any artifice ap- | 


pears in the conſtruction of the verſe, 
that verſe is no longer ealy. Any epi- 
thet which can be <jeted without dimi- 
nution of the ſenſe, any curious itera- 
tion of the ſame word, and all unuſual, 
though not ungrammatical ſtructure of 
ſpeech, deſtroy the grace of eaſy poetry. 
The firſt lines of Pope's Iliad afford 
examples of many licences which an eaſy 
writer muſt decline. | 
Achilles avrath, to Greece, the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, Heav'nly Goddeis, ing), 
The wrath which Hard to Pluto's glomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chicfs untimely lain. 
In the firſt couplet the language is diſ- 
torted by inverſions, clogged with fa- 
perttuitics, and clouded by a harſh me- 
taphor; and in the ſecond there are two 


words uſed in an uncommon ſenſe, and 


two epithets inſerted only to lengthen 
the line; all theſe practices may in a 
long work eaſily be pardoned, but they 
always produce ſome degree of obſcu- 
rity and ruggedneſs. | 


Eaty poetry has been ſo long excluded 


by ambition of ornament, and luxuri- 
ance of imagery, that it's nature ſeems 
now to be forgotten. Aﬀectation, how- 
ever oppolite to caſe, is ſometimes miſ- 
taken for it; and thoſe who aſpire to 
gentle elegance, colle& female phraſes 
and faſhionable barbariſms, and ima- 


has made familiar. 


Do ſomething exquiſite and wiſe. — 


What does ſhe next, but bids on earth 


vine that ſtyle to be eaſy which cuſtom 
Such was the idea 
of the poet who wrote the following 
verſes to a Counteſs cutting paper. 


Pallas grew wvaj*rifh once and odd, 
She would not as the leaſt right thing 


Either for Goddefs or for God, 


Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor ſing. 


ove frown'd, and“ Uſe,” hecry'd, * thoſe eyes 
So ſkilful, and thoſe hands ſ taper ; 


She bow'd, obey'd him, and cut piper, 


This vexing him who gave her birth, 
Thought by all heaven a burning ſhame, 


Her Burlington do juft the ſame? 
Pallas you give yourſelf range airs 
But ſure you'll find it hard to ſpoil 
The ſenfe and taſte of one that bears 
The name of Sawile and of Boyle. 
Alas ! one bad example ſhewn, 
How quickly all the fex purſue ! 
Sce, Madam! ice the arts o'erthrown 
Between John Overton and you. 


It is the prerogative of eaſy poetry to 
be underitood as long as the language 
laſts 3 but modes of ſpeech, which owe 
their prevalence only to modiſh folly, or 


to the eminence of thoſe that uſe them, 


die away with their inventors, and their 


meaning, in a few years, is no longer 


known. | 
Eaſy poetry is commonly ſought in 
petty compoſitions upon minute ſubjects; 
but eaſe, though it excludes pomp, will 
admit greatneſs. Many lines in Cato's 
Soliloquy are at once eaſy and ſublime, 


*Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 

"Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. | 

| If there is a Power above us, 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


Nor is eaſe more contrary to wit than to 
ſublimity ; the celebrated ſtanza of 
Cowley, on a lady elaborately dreſſed, 
loſes nothing of it's freedom by the 
ſpirit of the ſentiment. . 

Th' adorning thee with ſo much art 
Is but a barb'rous ſkill, 

"Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 
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Cowley ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 


power of writing eaſily beyond any other 


of our poets, yet his purſuit of remote 


thoughts led him often into harſhnels of 
expreſſion. Waller often attempted, 
but ſeldom attained it; for he is too fre- 
quently driven into tranipoſitions, The 
poets, from the time of Dryden, have 
gradually advanced in embelliſnment, 
and conſequently departed from umpli- 


city and eaſe. 


To require from any author many 
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pieces of eaſy poetry, would be indeed 
to oppreſs him with too hard a taſk. It 
is leſs difficult to write a volume of lines 
ſwelled with epithets, brightened b 
figures, and ſtiffened by tranipoſit ions, 
than to produce a few couplets graced 
only by naked elegance and ſimple pu- 
rity, which require fo much care and 
Ixill, that I doubt whether any of our 
authors has yet been able, for twenty 
lines together, nicely to obſerve the true 
definition of eaſy poetry, 


Ne LEXVINL SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


Have paſſed the ſummer in one of 
thoſe places to which a mineral ſpring 
gives the idle and luxurious an annual 


reaſon for reforting, whenever they fancy 


themſelves offended by the heat of Lon- 
don. What is the true motive of this 
periodical aſſembly, I have never yet 
been able to dilcover. The greater part 
of the viſitants neither feel diſeaſes nor 
fear them. What pleaſure can be ex- 
pected more than the variety of the jour- 
ney, I know not, for the numbers-are 
too great for privacy, and too ſmall for 


diverſion. As each is known to be a 


{py upon the reſt, they all live in con- 
tinual reſtraint; and having but a narrow 


range for cenſure, they gratify it's crav- 


ings by preying on one another. 

But every condition has ſome advan- 
tages. In this confinement a ſmaller cir- 
cle affords opportunities for more exact 
obſervation. The glaſs that magnifies 
it's object contracts the ſight to a point, 
and the mind muſt be fixed upon a ſingle 
character to remark it's minute peculia- 
rities. The quality or habit which paſſes 
unobſerved in the tumult of ſucceſſive 
multitudes, becomes conſpicuous when 
it is offered to the notice day after day; 
and perhaps I have, without any diſtinct 


notice, ſeen thouſands like my late com- 


panions ; for when the ſcene can be va- 


ried at pleaſure, a flight valgus turns us 


aſide before a deep impreſſion can be 
made upon the mind. 5 
There was a ſelect ſett, ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed by ſuperiority of intel- 
lets, ho always paſſed the evening to- 
gether. To be admitted to their con- 
verſation was the higheſt honour of the 
place: many youths aſpired to diſtinc- 


tion, by pretending to occaſional invita- 


tions; and the ladies were often wiſhing 
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to be men, that they might partake the 
pleatures of learned ſociety. 

I know not whether by merit or de- 
ſtiny, I was, ſoon after my arrival, ad- 
mitted to this envied party, which I 
frequented till I had learned the art by 
which each endeavoured to ſupport his 
character. RE 
Tom Steady was a vehement aſſertor 
of uncontroverted truth; and by keeping 
himſelf out of the reach of contradic- 
tion, had. acquired all the confidence 
which the coniciouſneſs of irreſiſtible 
abilities could have given. I was once 
mentioning a man of eminence, and, 
after having recounted his virtues, en- 
deavoured to repreſent him fully, by 
menticning his faults. Sir,” ſaid Mr, 
Steady, that he has faults I can eaſily 
believe, for whois without them ? No 
man, Sir, is now alive, among the 
innumerable multitudes that ſwarm 
upon the earth, however wiſe, or how- 
ever good, who has not, in ſome de- 
gree, his tailings and his faults. If 
there be any man taultleis, bring him 


* 


openly, and let him be known; but I 
will venture to affirm, and, till the 
contrary be plainly ſhewn, ſhall al- 
ways maintain, that no ſuch man is to 
be found. Tell not me, Sir, of im- 
peccability and perfection; ſuch talk 
is for thole that are ſtrangers in the 
world; I have ſeen ſeveral nations, 


I have known the great and the mean, 
the learned and the ignorant, the old 
and the young, the clerical and the 
lay, but I have never found a man 
without a fault; and I ſuppoſe ſhall 
die in the opinion, that to be human 
is to be frail,” | my 
Te 


forth into publick view, ſhew him 


and converſed with all ranks of people; 
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To all is nothing could be oppoſed. 
1 liſtened with a hanging head; Mr. 
Steady looked round on the hearers with 
trlumph, and jaw every eye congratu- 
lat ing his victory; he departed, and ſpent 
the next morning in jollowing thoſe who 
retire irom the company, and teiling 
thei, with injunctions oi ſecrecy, how 


poor Spritely began to take liberties with 


men wiſer than himſelf; but that he 
fuppreſled him by a deciſive argument, 
which put him totally to fence. 

Dick Snug is a man of fly remark. 
and pirhy lententiou(rets :; he never im- 
merges himtelt in the ſtream of conver- 
ſation, but lies to catch his companions 
in the eddy: he is often very ſucceſs ful 
in breaking narratives and confounding 
eloquence. A gentleman, giving the 
hiftory of one of his acquaintance, made 
mention of a lady that had many lovers : 
— (Then;' ſaid Dick, *ſhe was either 
c hang ſome or rich.“ This obſervation 

being well received, Diek watched the 
progrets of the tale; and hearing ot a 
man loſt in a ſliip-wreck, remarked, that 
70 man eas ever drowned upon dry 
land. : 

Will Startle is a man of exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, Whoſe delicacy of frame, and 
quickneſs of diſcernment, tubject him to 
nnpretiions from the {lighteſt cauſes; and 
who therefore paſſes his lite between rap- 
ture and horror, in quiverings of delignt, 
or convulſions of diliguſt. His emotions 
are too violent for many words; his 


thoughts are always diſcovered by ex- 


clamations. Vile, odious, horrid, detcſt- 
able, and feet, charming, delightful, 
aſtoniſbing, compoſe almoſt his whole 
vocabulary, which he utters with va- 
rious contortions and geſticulations, not 
eaſily related or deicribed. 
Jack ſolid is a man of much reading, 
who utters nothing but quotations ; but 
having been, I ſuppoſe, too confident 


of his memory, he has for ſome time 


neglected his books, and his ſtock grows 


every day more ſcanty. Mr. Solid has 
found an opportunity every night to re- 
peat from Hudibras 


Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 
Of being cheaced, as to cheat, 


And from Waller— 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got. 
Were it but known that they diſcreetly blot, 


Dick Miſty is a man of deep reſearch 
and forcible penetration. Others are 
content with ſuperticialappearances; but: 
Dick holds, that there is no effect with- 
out a cauſe, and values himſctt upon his 
power of explaining the difficult, and 
diiplaying the abſtruſe. Upon adiſpute 
among us which of two young ſtrangers 
was more beautiful“, Vou, ſays Mr. 
Miſty, turning to me, like Aramanthia 
better than Chloris. I do not wonder 
at the preference, for the cauſe is evi- 
* dent: there is in man a perception of 
© harmony, and a ſenſibility of perfec- 
tion, which touches the finer fibres of 
© the mental texture; and before Reaſon 
can deſcend from her throne, to paſs 
her ſentence upon the things compar- 
© ed, drives us towards the object pro- 
< portioned to our faculties, by an im- 
« pulle gentle, yet irreſiſtible; for the 
© harmonick ſyſtem of the univerſe, and 
© the reciprocal magnetiſm of fimilar 
© natures, are always operating towards 
conformity and union; nor can the 
powers of the ſoul ceaſe from agita- 
tion till they find ſomething on which 
© they can repoſe. To this nothing was 
oppoſed, and Aramanthia was acknow- 
ledged to excel Chloris. | | 

Of the reſt yon may expect an account 
from, Sir, yours, | 


ROBIN SPRITELY- 
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| TO THE IDLER. 

SIR, | 

J 7 OUR acceptance of a former let- 

ter on Painting gives Me encou- 

ragement to offer a few more iketches 
on the ſame ſubject. 

Amongſt the Painters and the writers 


on Painting, there is one maxim uni- 


verſally admitted and continually incul- 
cated. Jnatate nature is the invariable 
rule; but I know none who have ex- 


_ plained in what manner this rule is to 


be under{tood; the eonſequenee of which 
1s, that every one takes it in the moſt 
obvious ſenſe, that objects are repreſent- 
ed naturally when they have ſuch relief 
chat they ſcem real. It may appear 
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trange, perhaps, to hear this ſenſe of 
the rule diſputed; but it muſt be conſi- 


conſiſted only in this kind of imitation, 
Painting muſt loſe it's rank, and be no 
longer confidered as a liberal art, aud 
ſiſter to Poetry, this imitation being 
merely mechanical, in which the ſlow-it 
intelle& is always ſure to ſucceed beit; 
for the Painter of genius cannot ſtoop to 
drudgery, in which the underſtanding 
has no part; and what pretence has the 
art to claim kindred with Poetry, but 
by it's powers over the imagination? To 
this power the Painter oi genius directs 
him; in this ſents he dudies nature, and 
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unnatural in the confincd ſenſe of the 
word. | 
The grand ſtyle of Painting requires 
this minute attention to be chefully 
avoided, and mutt be kept as ſeparate 
from it as the ſtyle of Poctry from that 
of Hiſtory. Poctical ornaments deſtro 
that air of truth and plainneis which 
2 ought to characterize hiſtory ; but the 
very being ot poetry conſiſts in depart- 
ing from this plain narration, and adopt- 
ing every ornament that will warm the 
imagination. To deſire to tee the ex- 
cellencies of each ſtyle united, to mingle 
the Dutch with the Italian ſchool, is to 
join contrarieties which cannot ſubſiſt 
together, and which deſtroy the efficacy 
of each other. The Italian attends only 
to the invariable, the great and general 


guniverſal nature; the Dutch, on the con- 
trary, to literal truth and a minute ex- 
WY xitneſs in the detail, as I may ſay, of 
nature modified by accident. The at- 
tention to thele petty peculiarities is the 
very cauſe of this naturalneſs ſo much 
ES admired in the Dutch pictures, which, 
it we fy pole it to be a beauty, is cer- 
ES tainly of a lower order, which ought 
0 give place to a beauty of a ſuperior 
EZ kind, ſince one cannot be obtained but 
by departing from the other. 

lf my opinion was aſked concerning 
the works of Michael Angelo, whether 
they would receive any advantage from 
poſſeſſing this mechanical merit, I ſhould 
not ſcruple to ſay they would not on! 
receive no advantage, but would loſe, 
na creat meaſure, the effect which the 
Pow have on every mind fuſcept:ble of 
reat and noble ideas. His works may 


8 


rr ſaid to be all genius and foul, and 
hy ſhould they be loaded with heavy 
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dered, that if the excellency of a Painter 


often arrives at his end, even by being 


WE ideas which are fixed and inherent in 
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matter which can only counteract his 
purpoſe by retarding the progreſs of 
the imagination. 

If this opinion ſhould be thought one 
of the wildextravaguncies of enthufialm, 
I ſhall only ſay, that thoſe why cenfure 
ic are not converſant in the works of the 
great matters. It is very dificult to de- 
termine the exact degree of enthuflaſm 
that the arts of Painting and Poetry may 
admit. There may perhaps be too great 
an indulgence as well as 109 grow 2.72. 
Uraint of imagination; and if the one 
produces inconcrent monfters, 1H. 
produces what is tul as bad, iit{tiuls : 
ſipidity. An intimate knowliedg of tlie 
paſſions, and good ienſe, but not m- 
mon ſenſe, muſt at laſt termin it' 
limits. It has been thongut, aud't ! 
lieve with reaſon, that Michael Angelo 
{ſometimes tranſgreſſed thoie limits; and 
I think I have fern figures of him of 
which it was very difncult to determine 
Whether they were in the higheſt degree 
ſublime or extremely ridiculous. Such 


faults may be {aid to he the ebullitions 


of genius; but at leaſt he had this me- 
rit, that he never was inſipid, and what- 
ever paſſion his works may excite, they 
will aly ays eſcape contempt. | 
What I have had under conſideration 
is the ſublimeit ſtyle, particularly that of 
Michael Angelo, the Homer of Paint- 
ing. Other ins may admit of this 
paturalneis, Which 01 the loweſt kind is 
the chief merit; but in Fainting, 2s in 
Poctry, the higheſt ſtyle has the leaſt of 
common nature. N 
One may very ſafely recommend a 


little ore enthuſiaſm to the modern 


Painters; too much is certainly not the 
vice of the preſent age. The Italians 
ſeem to have been continually declining 
in this refpect from the time of Michael 


 Angeloto that of Carlo Maratti, and 


from thence to the very bathos of inſipi- 
dity to which they are now funk ; ſo 
tht there is no need of remarking, that 


where I mentioned the Italian Painters 


in oppoſition to the Dutch, I mean not 
the moderns, but the heads of the old 
Roman and Bolognian ſchools z nor did 
I mean to include in my idea of an Ita- 
lian Painter, the Venetian ſchool, which 


may be ſaid to be the Dutch part of the 


Italian genius. I have only to add a word 
of advice to the Painters, that however 
excellent they may be in painting natu- 
rally, they would not flatter themſelves 
very much upon it; and to the Connoiſ- 
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ſeurs, that when they ſee a cat or a fid- 


dle painted fo finely, that, as the phraſe 


iS, 1t looks as if you could take it up, they 


IDLER. 


would not for that reaſon immediately 
compare the painter to Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo. 7 


Ne LXXX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 


HAT every day has it's pains and 

ſor rows is univerſally experienced, 
and almoſt univerſally confeſſed: but let 
us not attend only to mournful truths; 
if we look impartially about us, We ſhall 
find that every day has likewiſe it's 
pleaſures and it's joys. 

The time is now come when the town 
is again beginning to be full, and the 
ruſticated beauty ies an end of her ba- 
niſhment. Tho whom the tyranny of 
Faſhion had condemned to pats the ſum- 
mer among ſhades and brooks, are now 
preparing to return to plays, balls, and 


_ aſſemblies, with health reſtored by re- 


tirement, and ſpirits kindied by expec- 
tation. | | 
Many, a mind which has languiſhed 
{ſome months without emotion or deſire, 
now teels a ſudden renovation of it's 


faculties. It was long ago obterved by 


Pythagoras, that Ability and Neceſſity 


dwell near each other. She that wan- 
dered in the garden without ſenſe of it's 
fragrance, and lay day after day ſtretch- 
ed upon a couch behind a green curtain, 


unwilling to wake and unable to ſleep, 


now ſummons her thoughts to conſider 
which ot her laſt year's cloaths ſhall be 
ſeen again, and to anticipate the rap- 
tures of 4 new ſuit; the day and the 
night are now filled with occupation; the 
laces waich were too fine to be worn 


among ruſticks, are taken from the boxes 


and reviewed, and the eye is no ſooner 
cloſed after it's labours, than whole 
ſhops of tilk buſy the fancy. 
ut happineſs is nothing if it is not 
known, and very little if it is not envied. 
Before tlie day of departure a week is al- 
Ways appropriated to the payment and 
reception ot ceremonial viſits, at which 
nothing can be mentioned but the de- 
lights of London. The lady who is 
| haſtening to the ſcene of action flutters 
her wings, dilplays her proipects of feli- 
City,tells how ſhe grudges every moment 
of b and in the preience of thoſe, 
whom the knows condemned to ſtay 
at home, is ſure to wonder by what arts 
life can be made ſupportable through a 


winter in the country, and to tell how 
often amidſt the extaſies of an opera ſhe 
ſhall pity thote friends whom the has 
left behind. Her hope of giving pain is 
ſeldom diſappointed; the affected indif. 
ference of one, the faint congratulations 
of another, the wiſhes of jome openly 
conſeſſed, and the ſilent dejection of the 
reſt, all exalt her opinion of her on ſu- 
periority. | 

But however we may labour for our 
own deception, truth, though unwet- 
come, will ſometimes intrude upon the 


mind. They who have already enjoyed 


the crowds and noiſe of the great city, 
know that their deſire to return is little 
more than the reſtleſſneſs of a vacant 
mind, that they are not ſo much led by 
hope as driven by diſguſt, and with ra- 
ther to leave the country than to fee the 
town. There 1s commonly in every 
coach a paſtenger enwrapped in filent 
expectation, whole joy is more ſincere; 
and vhoſe hopes are more exalted. The 
virgin whom the laſt ſummer relcaſed 
from her governeſs, and who is now 
going between her mother and her aunt 
to try the fortune of her wit and beau- 
ty, ſuſpects no fallacy in the gay repre- 
ſentation. She believes herlelt paſſing 
into another world, and images Lon- 
don as an Elyſian region, where every 
hour has it's proper pleaſure, where no- 
thing is ſeen but the blaze of wealth, and 
nothing heard but merriment and flat- 
tery; where the morning always riſes 
on a ſhow, and the evening cloſes on a 
ball; where the eyes are uſed only to 

ſparkle and the feet only to dance. 
Fer aunt and her mother amute them- 
ſelves on the road, with telling her of 
dangers to be dreaded, and cautions to 
be objerved. She hears them as they 
heard their predeceſſors, with increduli- 
ty or contempt. She ſees that they have 
ventured and eſcaped 5 and one of the 
pleaiures which ſhe promiſes herſelt is 
to detect their falſehoods, and be treed 

from their admonitions. 

We are inclined to believe thoſe 
whom we do not know, becauſe they 
3 never 


Tc 


8 6 
never have deceived us. The fair ad- 
venturer may perhaps liſten to the Idler, 
whom ſhe cannot ſuſpect of rivalry or 
malice, yet he ſcarcely expects to be 
credited when he tells her, that her ex- 
pectations will likewiſe end in diſap- 
ointment. FA, 

The uniform neceſſities of human 
nature produce in a great mea{ure uni- 
formity of life, and for part of the day 
make one place like another: to dreis 
and to undreſs, to eat and to fleep, are 
the ſame in London as in the country. 
The ſupernumerary hours have indeed a 
greater variety both of pleature and of 
pain. The ſtranger gazed on by multi- 
tudes at her firſt appearance in the Fark, 
is perhaps on the higheſt ſummit of fe- 
male happineis; but how great is the an- 
guliſh when the novelty or another face 

raws her worſhippers away! The heart 
may leap for a time under a fine gown, 
but the ſight of a gown yet finer puts 
an end to rapture. In the firſt rew 
at an opera two hours may be happily 
paſſed in liſtening to the muſick on the 
ſtage, and watching the glances of the 
company; but how will the night end 
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in deſpondency, when ſhe that imagined 
herſelf the ſovereign of the place ſees 
lords contending to lead Iris to her 
chair? There is little pleaſure in conver- 
ſation to her whoſe wit 1s regarded but 
in the ſecond place; and who can dance 
with cafe or ſpirit that ſees Amaryllis 
led out before her ? She that fancied no- 
thing but a ſucceſſion of pleatures, will 
find herſelf engaged without deſign in 
numberleſs competitions, and mortified 
without provocation with numberleſs 


_afflictions. | 


But I do not mean to extinguiſh tha 
ardour which I with to moderate, or to 
G1icourage thoſe whom ] am endeavour- 
ing to reitrain, To know the world is 
zeceſlary, ſince we were born for the 
help of one another; and to know it 
early is convenient, if it be only that we. 


may learn carlv to deipiſe it. She that 


brings to London a mind well prepared 
for improvement, though ſhe miſſes her 
hope of uninterrupted happineſs, will 
gain in return an opportunity of adding 
knowledge to vivacity, and enlarging 
innocence to virtue, | 


Ne LXXXI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 


A $S the Engliſh army was paſſing 
towards Quebec along a iott ſa- 
vanna between a mountain and a lake, 
one of thepetty chiets of the inland re- 
gions ſtood upon arock ſurrounded by 
his clan, and irom behind the ſhelter of 


the buſhes contemplated the art and re- 


gularity of European war. It was even- 
ing, the tents were pitched : he obſerved 
the ſecurity with which the troops reſted 
in the night, and the order with which 
the march was renewed in the morning, 
Ne continued to purſue themwith his eye 
till they could be {cen no longer, and then 
ſtood for tome time filent and penſive. 
Then turning to his followers “ My 


irom men hoary with long life, that 
there was a time when our anceſtors 
were abſolute lords of the woods, the 


eye can reach or the foot can paſs. 
They fiſhed and hunted, feaſted and 
danced, and when they were weary 
lay down under the firſt thicket, with- 
out danger and without fear. They 
changed their habitations at the ſea- 
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children, ſaid he, I have often heard 


meadows, and the lakes, wherever the 


ſons required, convenience prompted, 
or curioſity allured them; and ſome- 
times gathered the fruits of the moun- 
« tain, and ſlometimes ſported in canoes 
© along the coaſt, : 

© Many years and ages are ſuppoſed 
to have been thus paſſed in plenty and 
ſecurity ; when, at laſt, a new race of 
men entered our country from the 
great ocean. They incloſed themſelves 
in habitations of ſtone, which our an- 
ceſtors could neither enter by violence, 
nor deſtròy by fire. They iſſued from 
thote fanneſſes, ſometimes covered like 
the armadillo with ſhells, from which 
the lance rebounded on the ſtriker, 
and ſometimes carried by mighty 
beaſts which had never been ſeen in 
our yales or toreſts, of ſuch ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs, that flight and oppoſi- 
tion were alike vain. Thoſe invaders 
ranged over the continent, ſlaughter- 
ing in their rage thoſe that reſiſted, and 
thoſe that ſubmitted, in their mirth. 
Of thoſe that remained, ſome were bu- 
ried in caverns, and condemned to dig 
metals tor their maſters ; ſome were 
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employed in tilling the ground, of 
which foreign tyrants devour the pro- 
duce; and when the ſword and the 
mines have deſtroyed the natives, they 
ſupply their place by human beings 
of another colour, brought from tome 
diſtant country to periſh here under 
toil and torture. 

© Some there are who boaſt their hu- 
manity, and content themielves to 
ſeize our chaces and fiſheries, who 


drive us from every track of ground 


vnhere ſertilicy and pleaſantneſs invite 
them to ſetti., aud make no war upon 
us except When we intrude upon our 
own lands. | 

© Others pretend to have purchaſed a 
right of reſiclence and tyianny; but 
ſurely the inſolence of ſuck bargains 
is more offenuve than the avowed and 
open dominion of force. What re- 
ward can induce the poſſclior of a 
country to admit a ſtranger more 
powerful than himſelf? Fraud or ter- 
ror muſt operate in ſuch contracts; 


either they promiſed protection Which 


they never have afforded, or inſtruc- 
tion which they never imparted. We 


hoped to be ſecured by their favour 


from ſome other evil, or to learn the 
arts of Europe, by which we mignt 
be able to tecure ourſelves. Their 
power they have never exerted in our 
defence, and their arts they have itu- 
diouſly concealed from us. Their 
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who made the earth and ſea, and by 

which they profeſs to believe that man 

will be made happy when life ſhall 

foriake him. Why k is not this law 

communicated to us? It is concealed 

becauſe it is violated. For how can 

they preach it to an Indian nation, 
when I am told that one of it's firſt 

precepts forbids them to do to others 

what they would not thatothers ſhould 

do to them ? 8 e 

© But the time perhaps is now ap- 
proaching when the pride of uſurpa- 
tion ſhall be cruſhed, and the cruelties 

of invaſion ſhall berevenged. The ſons 

of Rapacity have now drawn their 

{words upon each other, and referred 

their claims to the deciſion of war; let 
us look unconcerned upon the flaugh- 

ter, and remember that the death of 
every European delivers the country 

trom a tyrant and a robber; for what 

is the claim of either nation, but the 

claun of the vulture to the leveret, of 
the tyger to the faun ? Let them then 

continue to dijpate their title to re- 

gions which tu cannot people, to 
purchaſe by danger and blood the 

empty dignity of dommion over 
mountains which they will never 
climb, and rivers which they will ne- 
ver pals. Let us cntesvour, in the 
mean time, to wico their diſcipline, 

and to jorge their v2apons ; and when 
they mall be weakened with mutual 
ſlaughter, ler us ruth down upon 
them, force theirozmains to take ſhel- 
ter in their ns, and reign once more 
u Our native country.“ : 
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o THE IDLER, 
5IRg 


TA ISCOURSING in my laſt letter 
on the different practice of the 


Italian and Dutch Painters, I obſerved, 
that © the Italian Painter attends only 


c 
c 
C 


to the invariable, the great and gene- 
ral ideas which are fixed and inherent 
in univerſal nature.“ 7 

I was led into the ſubject of this let- 


ter by endeavouring to fix the original 
cauſe of this conduct of the Italian 
maſters. If it can be proved that by. 
this choice they ſelected the moſt beau- 


tiful part of the creation, it will ſhew 


how much their principles are founded 


on reaſon, and, at the ſame time, diſ- 
cover the origin of our ideas of beauty. 
I ſuppoſe it will be eaſily granted, 
that no man can judge whether any 
animal be beautiful in it's kind, or de- 
formed, who has ſeen only one of that 
ſpecies ; that is as concluiive in regard 
to the human figure; fo that if a man, 
born blind, was to recover his ſight, and 
the molt beautiful woman was brought 
before him, he could not determine whe- 
ther ſhe was handſome or nat; nor if the 
moſt beautiful and moſt detormed were 
produced, could he any better determine 
to which he ſhould give the preference, 
having ſeen only thoſe two, To dittin- 
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guliſh beauty, then, kunplics the having 


ſten many individuals of that ſpecies. 


26 3 Ox 3 ns 3 
3 {fit is aſked, how is more ik il acquired 


of by che obſervation or greater numbers ? 
W 1 anſwer, that, in conicg wwnce of having 
W ſeen many, the power is acquired, even 
without iceking aiter it, of diſtinguiſh- 


tions. | 
Thus amongſt the blades of graſs or 
leaves of the ſame tree, though no two 
can be found exactly alike, yet the ge- 
neral form is invariable: a naturaliſt, 
before he choſe one as a ſample, would 
= examine many, ſince if he took the firſt 
chat occurred, it might have, by acci- 
dent or otherwiſe, ſuch a form as that 
it would ſcarce be known to belong to 
that ſpecies ; he ſelects, as the Painter 
does, the moſt beautiful, that is, the 
moſt general form of nature. 
= Every ſpecies of the animal as well as 
the vegetable creation may be ſaid to 
have a fixed or determinate form towards 
which nature is continually inclining, 
like various lines terminating in the cen- 
ter; or it may be compared to pendu- 
ums vibrating in different direckions 
over one central point; and as they all 
croſs the center, though only one paſſes 
through any other point, ſo it will be 
found that perfect beauty is oftener pro- 
duced by nature than deformity; I do 
„ not mean than deformity in general, but 
chan any one kind of deformity. To 
inſtance in a particular part of a feature; 
the line that forms the ridge of the noſe 
s beautiful when it is ſtraight; this,then, 
is the central form which is oftener 
found than either concave, convex, or 
any other irregular form that ſhall be 
Propoſed. As we are then more ac- 
uſtomed to beauty than deformity, we 

may conclude that to be the reaſon why 

Ec approve and admire it, as we approve 

ind admire cuſtoms and faſhions of 
* lreſs for no other reaſon than that we 
e ſuſed to them; fo that though habit 
nd cuſtom cannot be ſaid to be the cauſe 
05 beauty, it is certainly the cauſe of our 
7 King it: and I have no doubt but that 
e were more uſed to deformity than 
gp uty, deformity would then loſe the 
I dea now annexed to it, and take that of 
We sas if the whole world ſhould 
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agree, that hes and 0 ſhould change 
their meanings; yes would then deny, 
and i would affirm. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed fur- 
ther in this argument, and endeavours 
to fix a general criterion of beauty re- 
ſpecting different ſpecies, or to ſhew why 
one ſpecies is more beautiful than an- 
other, it will be required from him firſt 
to prove that one {yecics is really more 
beautiful than another. That we pre- 
fer one to the other, and with very good 
reaſon, will be readily granted; but it 
does not follow from thence that we 
think it a more beautiful form ; for we 
have no criterion of form by Which to 
determine our judgment. He who tays 
a iwan is more beantitul than a dove, 
means little more than that he has more 
pleaſure in ſeeing a ſwan than a dove, 
either from the ſtatelineſs of it's motions 
or it's being a more rare bird; and he 
who giwes the preference to the dove, 
does it from ſome aſſoclation of ideas of 
innocence that he always annexes to the 
dove; but if he pretends to defend the 
preference he gives to one or the other, 
by endeavouring to prove that this more 
beautiful form proceeds from a particu- 
lar gradation of magnitude, undulation 


of a curve, or direction of a line, or 


waatever other conceit of his imagina- 
tion he ſhall fix on as a criterion of 
form; he will be continualiy contradict- 
ing himſelt, and find at laſt that the 
great Mother of Nature will not be ſub- 
jected to ſuch narrow rules. Among 
the various r227_us wiy we prefer one 
part of her works to another, the moſt 
general, I believe, is habit and cuſtom ; 
cuſtom makes, in a certain ſenſe, white 
black, and black white; it is cuſtom” 
alone determines our preference of the 
colour of the Europeans to the Æthio- 
pians, and they, for the fame reaſon, 
prefer their own colour to ours. I ſup- 
poſe nobody will doubt, if one of their 
painters was to paint the Goddeſs of 
Beauty, but that he would repreſent her 
black, with thick lips, flat noſe, and 


woolly hair; and it ſcems to me, he 


would act very unnaturally if he did 
not: for by what criterion will any ene 
diſpute the propricty of his idea? We, 
indeed, ſay, that the form and colour 
of the Furopcan is preſerable to that of 
the AÆthiopian; but I know of no other 
reaſon we have for it, but that we are 
more accuſtomed to it. It is abſurd to 


lay, that beauty is poſſelled of attractive 
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employed in tilling the ground, of 
which foreign tyrants devour the pro- 
duce; and when the ſword and the 
mines have deftroyed the natives, they 
ſupply their place by human beings 
of another colour, brought from tome 
diſtant country to periſh here under 
toil and torture., 

© Some there are who boaſt their hu- 
manity, and content themielves to 
ſeize our chaces and fiſheries, who 
drive us from every track of ground 
vrhere iertilicy and pleaſantneſs invite 
them to ſettlu, and make no war upon 
us except when we intrude upon our 
own lands. | | 
Others pretend to have purchaſed a. 
right of refitence and tyranny 5 but 
ſurely the inſolence of fuck bargains 
is more offenſive than the avowed and 
open dominion of force. What re- 
ward can induce the poſſciior of a 
country to admit a ſtranger more 
powerful than himſelf? Fraud or ter- 
ror muſt operate in ſuch contracts; 
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they never have afforded, or inſtruc- 
tion which they never imparted, We 
hoped to be ſecured by their favour 


arts of Europe, by which we might 
be able to tecure ourſelves. Their 
power they have never exerted in our 
defence, and their arts they have itu- 
diouſly concealed from us. Their 
treaties are only to deceive, and ther 
traſfick only to defraud us. They 
have a written law among them, of 
which they boaſt as derived ſrom Hiin 
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either they promiſed protection Which 


from ſome other evil, or to learn the 
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who made the earth and ſea, and by 
which they profeſs to believe that man 
will be made happy when life ſhall 
foriake him. Why is not this law 
communicated to us? It is concealed 
becauſe it is violated. For how can 
they preach it to an Indian nation, 
when I am told that one of it's firſt 
precepts forbids them to do to others 
what they would not that others ſhould 


do to them? 


© But the time perhaps is now ap- 
proaching when the pride of uſurpa- 
tion ſhall be cruſhed, and the cruelties 
of invaſion ſhall berevenged. The ſons 
of Rapacity have now drawn their 
{words upon each other, and referred 
their claims to the deciſion of war; let 
us look unconcerned upon the flaugh- 
ter, and remember that the death of 
every European delivers the country 
trom a tyrant and a robber; for what 
is the claim of either nation, but the 
claun of the vulture to the leveret, of 
the tyger to the faun? Let them then 
continue to diipute their title to re- 
gions which tu cannot people, to 
purchaſe by danger and blood the 
empty dignity of dominion over 
mountains which they will never 
climb, end rivers which they will ne- 
ver pais. Let us extcavour,.: in the 
mean time, to cara their difcipiine, 
and to forge their weapons; and when 
they mall be weakened with mutual 
ſlaughter, let ns ruſn dovn upon 
them, force their: mains to take ſhel- 
ter in their is, and reign once more 
1. Our native country. 


Ne LXXXII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER uo. 


TO THE IDLER. 
81 n, | 
ISCOURSING in my laſt letter 
on the different practice of the 
talian and Dutch Painters, I obſerved, 
that the Italian Painter attends only 


© to the invariable, the great and gene- 


© ral ideas which are fixed and inherent 
in univerſal nature. 

I was led into the ſubject of this let- 
ter by endeavouring to fix the original 
cauſe of this conduct of the Ttalian 
maſters. If it can be proved that by 
this choice they ſelected the moſt beau- 


tiful part of the creation, it will ſhew. 


how much their principles are tounded 


on reaſon, and, at the ſame time, diſ- 
cover the origin of our ideas of beauty. 

I ſuppoſe it will be eaſily granted, 
that no man can judge whether any 


animal be beautiful in it's kind, or de- 


formed, who has ſeen only one of that 
ſpecies; that is as concluſive in regard 
to the human figure; fo that if a man, 
born blind, was to recover his ſight, and 
the moſt beautiful woman was brought 
before him, he could not determine whe- 
ther ſhe was handſome or nat; nor it the 
moſt beautiful and moſt detormed were 
produced, could he any better determine 
to which he ſhould give the preference, 
haying ſeen only thoſe two, To diſtin- 

ouiſh 


: chat occurred, it might have, by acci- 
dent or other wiſe, ſuch a form as that 
/ it would ſcarce be known to belong to 
. i © that ſpecies ; he ſelects, as the Painter 
f does, the moſt beautiful, that is, the 
: mot general form of nature. 
_ Every ſpecies of the animal as well as 
0 « Ice vegetable creation ma ay be ſaid to 
have a fixed or determinate form towards 
e 
W which nature is continually inclining, 
1 like various lines terminating in the cen- 
er; or it may be compar ed to pendu- 
e ms vibrating in different directions 
, er one central point; and as they all 
n 2 the center, though only one paſſes 
4 through any other point, ſo it will be 
n Il foundk that perfect beauty is oftener pro- 
1. duced by nature than deformity; I do 
8 not mean than defor mity in general, but 
than any one Kind of deformity. To 
5 nitance in a particular part of a feature; 
the line that forms the ridge of the noſe 
5 beautitul when it is ſtralę Vit; this, then, 
1 the central form which is oftener 
Wood than either concave, convex, or 
1. ny other irregular form that ſhall be 
V. : Fropoſed. As we are then more ac- 
d, atomed to beauty than deformity, we 
oy Ia conclude that to be the reaſon why 
"Si er approve and admire it, as we approve 
gat nd admire cuſtoms and faſhions of 
ry Wreſs tor no other reaſon than that we 
in; e uſed to them; fo that though habit 
ind. Id cuſtom canndt be ſaid to be the cauſe 
cht beauty, it is certainly the cauſe of our 
hes ing it: and I have no doubt but that 
the 3 we were more uſed to deformity than 
ere atv, deformity would then Joſe the 
ine ea Dow annexed to it, and take that of 
ace, aut); as if the whole world ſhould 
tin- SB 7 


then, W:plics the having 


1 beauty, 
fen many individuals oi that ſpecies. 
5 If it is aſked, how is more kill ace juired 


5 by d he oblervation of greater nu: ek 8 
5 Lanſwer, that, in c nice nce Of having 
ſeen many, the peer is acquired, even 
without lceking after it „ of dit tinguith- 
ing between accidental blemifics and 
excreſcences which are continually va- 
lying the ſuriace of Nature's works, 


Nature moſt frequently produces, and 
always ſeems to intend in her produc- 
© tions. 

Thus amongſt the blades of graſs or 
leaves of the fame tree, though no two 
can be found exactly alike, yet the ge- 
E neral form is invariable: a natur aliſt, 
before he choſe one as a ſample, would 


- examine many, ſince if he took the firſt 
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and the invariable general form which 
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agree, that yes and uo ſhould change 

their meanings; yes would then deny, 
nd 0 would affirm. 

N hozver undertakes to proceed fur- 
ther in this argument, and endeavour's 
to fix a general criterion - beauty re- 
ſpecting different f: ſpecie to ſhew why 
one pecies 1 is more 8 7 601 than an- 

other, it will be required from him firſt 
to prove that one ſwecics 15 really more 
beautiful than another. That we pre- 
fer one to the other, and with very good 
reaſon, will be rexdily granted; but 18 
does not follow from wor ence that we 
think it a more beautit ul form; for we 
have no criter:on of form by which to 
determine our judgment. He who ſays 
a ſwan is more beantiful than a dove, 
means little more than that he has more 
pleaſure in ſeeing a {wan than a dove, 
either from the ſtatelineſs of it's motions 
or it's being a m ore rare bird; and he 
who gwes the pre: ference to the dove, 
dows Tt from ſome allveiation. of ideas of 
mnocence that he always annexes to the 
dove; but if he pretends to defend the 
preferen ice he gives to one or the other, 
by endeavouring to prove that this more 
beautiful form proceeds from a particu- 


lar gradation of magnitude, undulation 


of a curve, or direction of a line, or 
waatever other conceit of his imagina- 
tion he ſhall fix on as a criterion of 
form; he will be continually contradict- 
ing himſelt, and find at laſt that the 
great Mother of Nature will not be ſub- 
jeeted to ſuch narrow rules. Among 
the various rea ſez.s wiy we prefer one 
part of zer works to another, the moſt 
general, I believe, i is habit and cuſtom ; 
cuſtom makes, in 4 certain ſenſe, white 
black, and black white; it is cuſtom 
alone determines our preference of the 


colour of the Europeans to the Æthio- 


piaus, and they, for the fame reaſon, 
prefer their own colour to ours. I ſup- 
poſe nobody will doubt, if one of their 
painters was to paint the Goddeſs of 
Beauty, but that he would repreſent her 
black, with thick lips, flat noſe, and 
woolly hair; and it ſeems to me, he 
would act very unnaturally if he did 
not: for by what criterion will any one 
diſpute the propricty of his idea? We, 
ind: ed, ſay, that the ſorm a and colour 
of the ID zuropcan. is prefer obs to that of 
the Athiopi an; but I know of no other 
reaſon we have 55 its but that we are 
more accuſtomed to it. It is abſurd to 
tay „that beauty is poſſeſſed of attractive 
PWers, 
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powers, which irreſiſtibly ſeize the cor- 
reſponding mind with love and admira- 
tion, fince that argument 1s equally 
concluſive in favour ot the white and 
the black philoſopher. 

The black and white nations mult, 
in reſpe& of beauty, be conſidered as of 
different kinds, at leaſt a different ſpe- 


cies of the ſame kind; from one of 


which to the other, as I obſerved, no 
inference can be drawn. | 1 

Novelty is ſaid to be one of the cauſes 
of beauty: that novelty is a very ſuffi- 
cient reaſon why we thould admire, is 
not denied; but becauſe it is uncom- 
mon, is it therefore beautiful? The 
beauty that is produced by colour, as 
when we prefer one bird to another, 


though of the ſame form, on account of 


it's colour, has nothing to do with this 
argument, which reaches only to form. 
J have here conſidered the word Beauty 
as being properly applied to form alone. 


There is a neceſſity of fixing this con- 


fined ſenſe; for there can be no argu- 
ment, if the ſenſe of the word is extended 


to every thing that is approved. A roſe 


may as well be ſaid to be beautiful, be- 
cauſe it has a fine ſmell, as a bird be- 
cauſe of it's colour. When we apply 
the word Beauty, we do not mean al- 
ways by it a more beautiful form, but 


Ne LXXXIIL SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 


TO THE IDLER. 
SIR» 

Suppoſe you have forgotten that 
many weeks ago I promiſed to ſend 

you an account of my companions at 
the Wells. You would not deny me a 
place among the moſt faithful votaries 
of Idleneſs, if you knew how often I 
have recollected my engagement, and 
contented myſelf to delay the perform- 
ance tor ſome reaſon which I durit not 
examine becauſe I knew it to be falſe ; 
how often have J fat down to write, and 
rejoiced at interruption ; and how often 
I have praiſed the dignity of reſolution, 
determined at night to write in the morn- 


ing, and referred it in the morning to 


the quiet hours of night. 

I have at laſt begun what I have long 
wiſhed at an end, and find it more ealy 
than I expected to continue my narra- 
tion. Ie: 

Our ailembly could boaſt no ſuch con- 
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ing to judge of it's fitneſs. 


ſomething valuable on account of it'; 
rarity, uiefulneis, colour, or any other 
property. A horſe is {aid to be a beau- 
tiful animal; but had a horie as few 
good qualities as a tortoiſe, I do not 
imagine that he would be then eſteemed 
beautitul. | 

A fitneſs to the end propoſed, is (aid 
to be another cauſe of beauty; but ſup. 
poling we were proper judges of what 
form is the moſt proper in an ani— 
mal to conſtitute ſtrength or {wiftne!s, 
we always determine concerning it's 
beauty, before we exert our underſtand- 


From what has been ſaid, it may be 
interred, that the works of Nature, if we 
compare one ſpecies with another, ars 
all equally beautiful; and that prefer. 
ence is give from cuſtom, or ſome al- 
ſociation of ideas : and that in creatures 
of the ſame ſpecies, beauty is the me- 
dium or centre of all various forms. 

To conclude, then, by way of corol. 
lary : if it had been proved, that the 
Painter, by attending to the invariable 
and general ideas of nature, products 
beauty, he muſt, by regarding minute 
particularities and accidental diſcrimi- 
natiofis, deviate from the univerſal 
rule, and pollute his canvas with detor- 
mity. wy 


ſtellation of intelle&s as Clarendon' 
band of aſſociates. We had among us 
no Selden, Falkland, or Waller ; bit 
we had men not leſs important in their 
own eyes, though leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
the publick ; and many a time have we 
lamented the partiality of mankind, and 
agreed that men of the deepeſt enquiry 
ſometimes let their diſcoveries die away 
in ſilence; that the moſt comprehenſive 
obſervers have ſeldom opportunitics of 
imparting their remarks, and that mo- 
deſt merit paſſes in the crowd unknown 
and unheeded. 
One of the greateſt men of the ſocicty 
was Sim Scruple, who lives in a conti 
nual equipoiſe of doubt, and is a con- 
ſtant enemy to confidence and dogmi- 
tiſm. Sim's favourite topic of conve!- 
ſation is the narrowneſs of the hum 
mind, the fallaciouſneſs of our ſenſes, 
the prevalence of early prejudice, and 
the uncertainty of appearances. 0. 
| | I 
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has many doubts about the nature of 
death, and is ſometimes inclined to be- 
lieve that ſenſation may ſurvive motion 
and that a dead man may feel though he 
cannot ſtir. He has ſometimes hinted 
that man might perhaps have been na- 
turally a quadruped,and thinks it would 
be very proper that at the Foundling 
Holpital ſome children ſhould be in- 
cloſed in an apartment, in which the 
nurſes ſhould be obliged to walk halt 
upon four, and half upon two, that the 
younglings, being bred without the pre- 
judice of example, might have no other 
guide than nature, and might at laſt 
come forth into the world as genius 
ſhould direct, erect, or prone, on two 
legs or on four. | 
The next in dignity of mien and flu- 
ency of talk, was Dick Wormwood, 
whoſe ſole delight is to find every thing 
wrong. Dick never enters a room but 
he ſhews that the door and the chimney 
are ill- placed. He never walks into the 
fields but he finds ground plowed which 
is fitter for paſture, He 1s always an 
enemy to the preſent faſhion. He holds 
that all the beauty and virtue of women 
will ſoon be deſtroyed by the uſe of tea. 
He triumphs when he talks on the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of education, and tells us 


with great vehemence, that we are learn- 


ing words when we ſhould learn things. 
He is of opinion that we ſuck in errors 
at the nurſe's breaſt, and think it ex- 
tremely ridiculous that children ſhould 
be taught to ule the right-hand rather 
than the left. 

Bob Sturdy conſiders it as a point of 


honour to ſay again what he has once 


faid, and wonders how any man that 
has been known toalter his opinion, can 


look his neighbours in the face. Bob 


is the moſt formidable diſputant of the 
whole company; for without troubling 
himſelf to ſearch for reaſons, he tires his 


for he that has prevailed 1s in 
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antagoniſt with repeated affirmations. 
When Bob has been attacked for an 
hour with all the powers of eloquence 
and reaſon, and his poſition appears to 
all but himſelf utterly untenable, he al- 
ways cloſes the debate with his firſt de- 
claration, introduced by a ſtout preface 
of contemptuous civility. All this is 
very judicious; you may talk, Sir, as 
you pleaſe ; but I will {till ſay what J 
© {21d at firit.* Bob deals much in uni- 
verlals, which he has now obliged us to 
let paſs without exceptions. He lives 
on an annuity, and holds that there are 
as many thieves as traders ; he is of 
loyalty unſhaken, and always maintains 
that he who fees Jacobite ſees a raſcal. 

Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rude- 
neſs of contradiction and the turbulence 
of debate. Phil has no notions of his 
own, and therefore willingly catches 
from the laſt ſpeaker ſuch as he ſhall 
drop. This fiexibility of ignorance is 
ealily accommodated to any tenet ; his 
only difficulty is, when the diſputants 
grow zealous, how to be of two con- 
trary opinions at once. If no appeal 
is made to his judgment, he has the 
art of diſtributing his attention and 
his {miles in ſuch a manner, that each 
thinks him of his own party? but if he 
is obliged to ſpeak, he then obſerves, 
that the queſtion is dithcult;that he never 
received ſo much pleaſure from a debate 


before: that neither of the controvertiſts 


could have found his match in any other 
company; that Mr. Wormwood's aſ- 
ſertion is very well ſupported, and yet 
there 1s great force in what Mr. Scruple 
advanced againſt it. By this indefinite 
declaration both are commonly ſatisfied; 
good hu- 
mour; and he that has felt his own 
weakneſs is very glad to have eſcaped ſo 
well. I am, Sir, yours, &c. | 
ROBIN SPRITELY. 


Ne LXXXIV. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


IOGRAPHY is, of the various 
kinds of narrative writing, that 
winch is moſt eagerly read, and moſt 
eaſily applied to the purpoſes of lite. 
In romances, when the wild field of 
poſhbility lies open to invention, the in- 
cidents may eaſily be made more nume- 
rous, the viciſhtudes more ſudden, and 
the events more wonderful ; but from 


the time of life when fancy begins to be 
over-ruled by reaſon and corrected by 
experience, the moſt artful tale raiſes 
little curioſity when it is known to be 
tale ; though it may, perhaps, be ſome- 
times read as a model of a neat or ele- 
gant ſtyle, not for the ſake of knowing 
what it contains, but how it is written; 
or thoſe that are weary of themſelves, 

may 


8 | 
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1 may have recourſe to it as a pleaſing thus equal in themſelves will appear 
1 dream, of which, when they awake, they equal in honeſt and impartial biography, 
4 voluntarily diſmiſs the images from their and thoſe whom fortune or nature place 
Ui minds. | at the greateſt diſtance may afford in. 
i The examples and events of hiſtory ſtruction to each other, 5 
i preſs, indeed, upon the mind with the The writer of his own life has at leaſt 


weight of truth ; but when they are re- 
polited in the memory, . they are oftener 
employed for ſhew than ule, and rather 
| Rug diverſity converſation than regulate life. 
N Few are engaged in ſuch ſcenes as give 
ll them opportunities of growing wiler by 
the downfal of ſtateſmen, or the defeat 
of generals. The ſtratagems of war, 
and the intrigues of courts, are read by 
far the greater part of mankind with the 
ſame indifference as the adventures of 
fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a 
fairy region. Between faltehood and 


the firſt qualification of an hiſtorian, the 
knowledge of the truth; and though j: 
may be plauſibly objected that his temp. 
tations to diſguiſe it are equal to his op- 
portunities ot knowing it, yet I cannot” 
but think that impartiality may be ex. 
pected with equal confidence from him 
that relates the paſſages of his own life, 
as from him that delivers the traniaction; 
of another. | 

Certainty of knowledge not only ex- 
cludes miſtake, but tortifies veracity. 
What we collect by conjecture, and by 


f uſeleſs truth there is little difference. As conjecture only can one man judge of 
1 | gold which he cannot ſpend will make another's motives or ſentiments, is cafily 
i lj no man rich, ſo knowledge which he modified by fancy or deſire; as objects 
1 cannot apply will make no man wiſe, imperfectly diſcerned take forms from 
al 14 The milchzevous conſequences of vice the hope or fear of the beholder, But 
i 11 nnd folly, of irregular deſires and pre- that which is fully known cannot be 
. dominant paſſions, are beſt diſcovered falſfied but with relu&tance of under- 
if [: iy by thoſe relations which are levelledwith ſtanding and alarm of conſcience: of 
TH the general ſurface of lite, which tell underſtanding, the loyer of truth ; of 
bi | not how any man became great, but conſcience, the ſentinel of virtue, 


Hy |, - how he was made happy; not how he 
19 PG loſt the favour of his prince, but how he 
418 8 became diſcontented with himſelf. 


Hie that writes the life of another 33 
either his friend or his enemy, and withes 
either toexalt his praiſe or aggravate his 
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| ; | T hole relations are therefore common- infamy ; many temptations to falſhocd 
| | i ly of moſt value in which the writer tells will occur in the diſguiſe of paſſions, too 
1 iT his own ſtory. He that recounts the life ſpecious to fear much reſiſtance. Love 
Y | [ | of another, commonly dwells moſt upon of virtue will animate panegyrick, and 
1 il | conſpicuous events, leſſens the familia- hatred of wickedneſs embitter cenſure, 
TROUT rity of his tale to increaſe it's dignity, The zeal of gratitude, the ardour of pa- 
THY ſhews kis favourite 'at a diſtance deco- triotiſm, fondneſs for an opinion, or 
1 | rated and magnified like the antient ac- fidelity to a party, may eaſily overpower 
i ih tors in their tragick dreſs, and endea- the vigilance of a mind habitually well 
. vours to hide the man that he may pro- diſpoſed, and prevail over unaſſiſted and 
I duce a hero. untriended veracity. | 

| HE But if it be true, which was ſaid by a But he that ſpeaks of himſelf has no 
T3 it French prince, that no man was a hero motive to falſhood or partiality except 


to the ſervants of bis chamber, it is equal- 
iy true, that every man is yet leſs a hero 
to himſelf. He that is moſt elevated 


ſelf-love, by which all have {to often 
been betrayed, that all are on the watch 
againſt it's artifices. He that writes an 


above the crowd by the importance of 
his employments, or the reputation of 
his genius, feels himſelf affected by fame 
or buſineſs but as they influence his do- 
meſtick life. The high and low, as 
they have the fame faculties and the 
lame ſenſes, have no leſs ſimilitude in 
their pains and pleaſures. The ſenſa- 
tions are the ſame in all, though pro- 
duced by very different occaſions. The 
prince feels the ſamg pain when an in- 
yoder ſeizes a province, as the farmer 
wheat a thick driyes way his cow, Men 


apology for a ſingle action, to confute 
an accuſation, to recommend himſelf to 
favour, is indeed always to be ſuſpected 
of fayouring his own cauſe ; but he that 
fits down calmly and voluntarily to re- 
View his lite for the admonition of poſte- 
rity, or to amuſe himſelf, and leaves 
this account unpubliſhed, may be com- 
monly preſumed to tell truth, ſince falſe- 
hood cannot appeaſe his own mind, and 
fame will not be heard beneath zhe 
tomb. | 
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Ne LXXXV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1. 


NE of the peculiarities which di- 
O {tinguiſh the preſent, age is the 
multiplication of books. Every day 
brings new advertiſements of literaryun- 
dertakings, and we are flattered with re- 
peated promiſes of growing wile on eaſter 
terms than our progenitors, 

How much either happineſs or know- 
ledoe is advanced by this multitude of 
authors, it is not very eaſy to decide. 

Ke that teaches us any thing which 
we knew not betore, is undobtedly to 
he reverenced as 4 maſter. He that con- 
veys knowledge by more plenſing ways 
may very properly be loved as a bene- 
factor; and he that ſupplies ie with in- 
nocent amuſement, will be certainly ca- 
reſſed as a pleaſing companion. 

But few of thoie who fill the world 
with books, have any pretenſions to the 
hope either of pleaſing or inſtructing. 
They have often no other talk than to 
lay two books before them, out of which 


they compile a third, without any new . 


materials of their own, and with very 
little application of judgment to thoſe 
which former authors have ſupplied, 
That all compilations are uſclets I do 
not aſſert. Particles of ſcience are often 
very widely ſcattered. Writers of ex- 
tenſhive comprehenſion have incidental 
remarks upon topicks very remote from 
the principal ſubject, which are often 
more valuable than formal treatiſes, and 
which yet are not known becauſe they 
are not promiſed in the title. He that 
collects thoſe under proper heads is very 
laudably employed, for though he exerts 
no great abilities in the work, he faci- 
litates the progreſs of others, and by 
making that ealy of attainment which 1s 


already written, may give ſome mind, 


more vigorous or more adventurous than 
his own, leiſure for new thoughts and 
original defigns, 


But the collections poured lately from 


E: the preſs have been ſeldom made at any 
E great expence of time or enquiry, and 
therefore only ſerve to diſtract choice 


"JJ 


without ſupplying any real want. 


It is obſerved that a corrupt ſociety has 


5 Many lay ; I know not whether 1t 1s 
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not equally true, than an ignorant age 
bas many books. When the treaſures of 
ancient knowledge lie unexamined, and 


original authors are neglected and for- 
gotten, compilers and plagiaries are en- 
couraged, who give us again what we 
bad before, and grow great by ſetting 
before us what our own ſloth had hid- 
den from our view. 

Yet are not even theſe writers to be 
indiſcriminately cenſured and rejected. 
Truth like beauty varies it's faſhions, 
and is belt recommended by different 
dreſſes to different minds; and he that 
recalls the attention of mankind to an 
part of learning which time has left be- 
hind it, may be truly ſaid to advance 
the literature of his own age. As the 
manners of nations vary, new topicks of 
periunſion become neceſlary, and new 
combinations of imagery are produced; 
and he that can accommodate himſelf to 
the reigning taſte, may always have rea- 
ders who perhaps would not have looked 
upon better performances. | 
To exact of every man who writes 
that he ſhould ſay ſomething new, would 
be to reduce authors to a {mall number; 
to oblige the moſt fertile genius to { 
only what is new, would be to contract 
his volumes to a few pages. Yet, ſure- 
ly, there ought to be ſome bounds: to 
repetition ; libraries ought no more to be 
heaped for ever with the ſame thoughts 
differently expreſſed, thun with the ſame 
books differently decorated. 

The good or evil which theſe ſecon- 
dary writers produce is {eldom of any 
long duration. As they owe their ex- 
iſtence to change of faſhion, they com- 
monly diſappear when anew faſhion be- 
comes prevalent. 'The authors that in 
any nation laſt trom age to age are ver 


few, becauſe there are very few that have 


any other claim to notice than that they 
catch hold on preſent curioſity, and gra- 
tity ſome accidental deſire, or produce 
{ome temporary conveniency. 

But however the writers of the day 
may deſpair of tuture fame, they ought 
at leaſt to torbear any preſent miſchief. 
Though they cannot arrive at eminent 
heights of excellence, they might keep 
themſelves harmleſs. They might take 
care to intorm themſelves before they at- 
tempt to inform others, and exert the 
little influence which they have for ho- 


neſt purpoſes. 
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But ſuch is the preſent ſtate of our 
literature, that the ancient ſage, who 
thought a great book a great evi, would 
now think the multitudeof books amul- 
titude of evils. He would conſider a 
bulky writer who engrofled a year, and 
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TO THE IDLER, 


- $IRs 
Am a voung lady newly married to 
a young gentleman. Cur fortune is 
large, our "minds are vacant, our dif- 
poſitions gay, our acquaintances nume- 
rous, and our relations ſplendid. We 
conſidered that marriage, like life, has 
it's youth, that the firſt year is the year 
of gaiety and revel, and reſolved to fee 
the ſhews and feel the joys of London 
before the increate of our tamily ſhould 


confine us to domeſtick cares and do- 


meſti ck pleaſures. 

Little time was ſpent in Preparation; 3 
the coach was harneſſed, and a few days 
brought us to London, and we alighted 
ata lodging provided for us by "Miſe 
Biddy Trifle. a maiden niece of my 
huſband's father, where we found apart- 
ments on a Groom floor, which my 
couſin told us would ſerve us till we 
could pleaſe ourſelves with a more com- 
medious and elegant habitation, and 
which ſhe had taken at a very high price, 
becauſe it was not worth the while to 
make a hard bargain for to ſhort a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till 
my new cloaths were made, and my new 
lodging hired ; but Miſs Trifle had fo 
induftr ioully g given notice of our arrival 
to all her acquintance, that J had the 
mortification next day of ſeeing 
thronged with paintedcoaches and chairs 


with corone ts, and was obliged to re- 


ceive all my huſband's relations on a 
ſecond floor. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by 
ſome advantage; the elevation of my 
apartments furniſhed a ſubject for con- 
verſation, which, without ſome ſuch 


help, we ſhould have been in danger of 


wanting Lady Stately told us how 
many years had paſſed fince ſhe climbed 
ſo many Reps. * Miſs Airy ran to the 


window, and thought it charmin 8 


the walkers ſo littſe in the ſtreet; ; and 


g the door 


& to {ee 
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a ſwarm of pamphleteers who ſtole each 
an hour, as equal waſters of human lite, 
and would makeno other difference be- 
tween them,than between a beaſt of prey, 
and a flight o of Ran 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER, 8. 


Miſs Gentle went to try the ſame expe. 
riment, and ſcreamed to find herſelf {5 
far ahove the ground. 

They all knew that we intended to re- 
move, and therefore all gave me advice 
about a proper choice. One ſtreet was 
recommended for the purity of it's air, 
another for it's freedom from noiſe 
another for it's nearneſs to the Park, 
another becauſe there was but a ſtep from 

it to all places of diverſion, and another 
becauſe it's inhabitants enjoyed at once 
the town and country. 

I had civility enough to hear every 
recommendation with : a look of curioſity 
while it was made, and of acquielcence 
when it was concluded, but in my heart 
felt no other deſire than to be free from 
the diſgrace of a ſecond floor, and cared 
little where I ſhould fix, if the apart- 
ments were ſpacious and ſplendid. 

Next day a chariot was hired, and 
Mits Trifle was diſpatched to find 2 
lodging. Shereturned in the afternoon 
with an account of a charming place, to 
which my huſband went in the morning 
to make the contract. Being young 
and unexper jenced, he took with him 
his friend Ned ek. a gentleman of 
great ſkill in rooms ind furniture, who 
lees, at a ſingle glance, whatever there 
1s to be commended or cenſured. Mr. 
Quick, at the firſt view of the houſe, 
declared that it could not be inhabited, 
for the ſun in the afternoon ſhone with 
full glare on the windows of the dining- 
room. 

Miſs 'Trifte went out again, and ſoon 
diſcovered another lodging, which Mr. 
Quick went to ſurvey, "and found, that 
whenever the wind fhould blow "HA the 
eaſt, all the ſmoke of the city would be 
driven upon it, | 
= magnificent ſet of rooms was then 
found in one. of the ſtreets near Welt- 
minſter Bridge, which Miſs Trifle pre- 
ferred to any which ſhe had yet ſeen but 


Mr, 9 having mule TY it for 2 
s time; 
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THE IDLER, 


time, concluded that it would be too 
much expoſed in the morning to the 
fogs that riſe from the river. 

Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to give us 
every day new teſtimonies of his taſte 
and circumſpection; ſometimes the ſtreet 
was too narrow for a double range of 
coaches : ſometimes it was an obicure 
place not inhabited by perſons of qua- 
lity. Some places were dirty, and ſome 
crouded ; in ſome houſes the furniture 
was ill ſuited, and in others the ſtairs 
were too narrow. He hadyuch fertility 
of objections, that Miſs Trifle was at 
laſt tired, and deſiſted from all attempts 
for our accommodation. 

In the mean timeT have ſtill continued 
to ſee my company on a ſecond floor, 


and am aſked twenty times a day when I. 


am to leave thoſe odious lodgings, in 
which I live tumultuouſiy without plea- 
ſure, and expentively without honour. 
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My huſband thinks ſo highly of Mr. 
Quick, that he cannot be perſuaded to 
remove without his approbation; and 
Mr. Quick thinks his reputation raiſed 

by the multiplication of difficulties. 
In this diſtreſs to whom can I have 
recourſe? I find my temper vitiated by 
daily difappointment, by the fight of 
pleaſures which I cannot partake, and 
the polleſſion of riches which I cannot 
enſoy. Dear Mr. Idler, inform ny 
huſband that he is trifling away, in ſu- 
perfluous vexat ion, the few months which 
cuitom has appropriated to delight; that 
matrimonial quarrels are not caſily re- 
conciled between thoſe that have no 
children; that wherever we ſettle he muſt 
always find tome inconvenience ; but 
nothing is {io much to be avoided as a 
perpetual itate of enquiry and ſuſpence. 

J am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 

PECGY HEARTLESS. 


Ne LXXXVII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1s. 


\ F what we know not we can only 
judge by what we know. Every 
novelty appears more wonderful as it is 
more remote from any thing with which 


experience or teſtimony have hitherto 


acquainted us, and if it paſſes further be- 
yond the notions that we have been ac- 
cuſtomed to form, it becomes at laſt in- 
credible. 

We ſeldom confider that human know- 
ledge 1s very narrow, that national man- 
ners are formed by chance, that uncom- 
mon conjunctures of cauſes produce rare 
effects, or that what is impoſſible at one 
time or place may yet happen in another. 
It is always eaſier to deny than to en- 
quire. To refuſe credit confers for a 


moment an appearance of ſuperiority, 


which every little mind is tempted to 
aſſume when it may be gained to cheaply 
as by withdrawing attention from evi- 


dence, and declining the fatigue of 
comparing probabilities. The moſt per- 


tinacious and vehement demonſtrator 
may be wearied in time by continual ne- 
gation ; and incredulity, which an old 
poet, in his addreſs to Raleigh, calls 7be 
"wt gf fools, obtunds the argument which 
it cannot anſwer, as woollacks deaden 
arrows though they cannot repel them. 
Many relations of traveilers have 
been {lighted as fabulous, till more fre- 


quent voyages have confirmed their ve- 
racity ; and it may reaſonably be ima- 
gined, that many ancient hiſtorians are 
unjuſtly ſuſpected of tallehood, becaute 
our own tines afford nothing that re- 
ſembles what they tell. | 
Had only the writers of antiquity in- 
formed us that there was once a nation 
in which the wite lay down upon the 
burning pile only to mix her aſhes with 
thoſe of her huſband, we ſhould have 
thought it a tale to be told with that of 
Endymion's. commerce with the moon. 
Had only a fingle traveller related that 
many nations of the earth were black, 
we thould have thought the accounts of 
Negroes and of the Phoenix equally cre- 
dible. But of black men the numbers 
are too great who are now repining un- 
der Englith cruelty, and the cuſtom of 
voluntary cremation is not yet loſt among 
the ladies of India. 8 
Few narratives will either to men or 
women appear more incredible than the 
hiſtories of the Amazons; of female na- 
tions of vyhoſe conſticution it was the 
eſſential and fundamental law, to en- 
clude men from all participation either 
of publick affairs or domeftick buſineſs ; 
where female armies marched under fe- 
male captains, male farmers gathered 


the harveſt, female partners danced to- 
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124 THE 
gether, and female wits diverted one 
another. 

Yet ſeveral ages of antiquity have 
tranſmitted accounts of the Amazons of 
Caucaſus; and of the Amazons of Ame- 
rica, who have given their names to the 

reateſt river in the world. Condamine 
2 found ſuch memorials as can be 
expected among erratick and uniettered 
nations, where events are recorded only 
by tradition, and new {warms ſettling 


in the country from time to time, con- 


talc and efface all traces of former times. 
To die with huſbands, or to live with- 


out them, are the two extremes which 


the prudence and moderation of Euro- 
ean ladies have, in all ages, equally 


declined; they have never been allured 


to death by the kindneſs or civility of 
the politeſt nations, nor has the rough- 


neſs and brutality of mor: ſavage coun- 


tries ever provoked them to doom their 
male aſſociates to irrevocable baniſh- 
ment. The Bohemian matrons are ſaid 
to have made one ſhort ſtruggle for ſu- 
periority, but inſtead of baniſhing the 
men, they contented themſelves with 
condemning them to ſervile offices; and 
their conſtitution, thus left imperfect, 
was quickly overthrown. 

There is, I think, no claſs of Eng- 
liſh women from whom we are in any 
danger of Amazonian uſurpation. The 
old maids cem neareſt to independence, 
and moſt likely to be animated by re- 
venge againſt maſculine authority; they 
often ſpeak of men with acrimonions 
vehemence, but it is ſeldom found that 


IDLER. 


they have any ſettled hatred againſtthein, 
and it is yet more rarely obleryed that 
they have any kindneſs for each other, 
They will not eafily combine in ane 
plot; and if they ſhould ever agree t9 
retire and fortify themſelves in caſtles gr 
in mountains, the ſentinel will betray the 
paſſes in ſpite, and the garriſon will cu. 


pitulate uponealy terms, if the befiegers 


have handſome {word-knots, and arc 
well {ſupplied with fringe and lace. 

The gameſters, if they were united, 
would make a formidable body; and 
ſince they conſider men only as beings 
that are to loſe their money, they might 
live together without any wiſh for the 
officiouſneſs of gallantry or the delights 
of diverſified converiation. But as no- 
thing would hold them togther but the 
hope of plundering one another, their 
government would fail from the defect 
of it's principles, the men would need 
only to neglect them, and they would 
periſh in a few weeks by a civil war. 

I do not mean to ceniure the ladies of 
England as defective in knowledge or in 
ſpirit, when I {uppoſe them unlikely to 
revive the military honours of their ex. 
The character of the ancient Amazons 
was rather terrible than lovely ; the hand 
could not be very delicate that was only 
employed in drawing the bow and bran- 
diſhing the battle-axe ; their power was 
maintained by cruelty, their courage 
was detormed by terocity, and their ex- 
ample only ſhews that men and women 
live beſt together, | | 
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WT the philoſophers of the 


laſt age were firſt congregated 
into the Royal Society, great expecta- 
tions were raiſed of the ſudden progrets 


ol uſeful arts; the time was ſuppoled to 


be near when engines ſhould turn by a 
perpetual motion, and health be ſecured 
by the univerſal medicine; when learn- 
ing ſhould be facilitated by a real cha- 
racter, and commerce extended by ſhips 
wiich could reach their ports in defiancę 
of the tempeſt. | 

But improvement is naturally fiow. 
The fociety met and parted without any 
viſible diminution of the miſerics of life, 
The gout and ſtone were ſtill painful, 
the ground that was not plowed brought 


no harveſt, and neither oranges nor 
grapes would grow upon the hawthorn. 
At laſt, thoie who were diſappointed be- 
gan to be angry; thoſe likewiſe who 
hated innovation were glad to gain an 
opportunity of ridiculing men who had 
depreciated, perhaps with too much ar- 
rogance, the knowledge of antiquity. 
And it appears from ſome of their ear- 
lieſt apologies, that the philoſophers felt 
with great ſenſibility the unwelcome im- 
portunities of thoſe who were daily aik- 
ing, What have ye done?” 

The truth is, that little had been 
done compared with what fame had been 
ſuffered to promiſe; and the queſtion 
could only be anſwered by general Apo- 
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jogies and by new hopes, which, when 
they were ſruſtrated, gave a new occa- 
hon to the ſame vexatious enquiry. 
This fatal queition has diſturbed the 
quiet of many other minds. He that in 
the latter part of his life too ſtrictly en- 
quires what he has done, can very ſel- 
tom receive from his own heart ituch an 
account as will give him {atisfaction. 
We do not indecd io often diſappoint 
others as ourſelves. Me not only think 
more highly than others of our own abi- 
ities, but allow ourtelves to form hopes 
which we never communicate,and pleaſe 
our thoughts with employments which 
none ever will allot us, and with cleva- 
tions to which we are never expecred to 
rites and when our days and ycars have 
paſſed away in common buſineſs or com- 
mon amuſements, and we find at laſt 
that we have ſuffered our purpoics to 


lleep till the time of action is paſt, we 


are reproached only by our own reflec- 
tions; neither our friends nor our ene- 
mies wonder that we live and die like 
the reſt of mankind ; that we live with- 
out notice, and die without memorial ; 
they know not what taſk we had pro- 
poled, and therefore cannot diſcern 
whether it is finiſhed. | 

He that compares what he has done 
with what he has left undone, will feel 
the effect which mult always follow the 
compariſon of imagination with reality; 
he will look with contempt on his own 


poſe he came into the world; he will re- 
pine that he {hail leave behind him no 
evidence of his having been, that he has 
added nothing to the iyſtem of lite, but 


4 


| Alf 5 any, 


OW evil came into the world ; for 
what reaſon it is that life is over- 
tpread with ſuch boundleſs varieties of 
mitery ; why the only thinking being of 
this globe is doomed to think-mervly to 
be wre:ched, and to paſs his time trom 
youth to age in fearing or in ſuffering 
calamities, is 2 queſtion which philoſo- 
phers have long aſked, and which phi- 
lolophy could never anſwer. 
Religion informs us that miſery and 


L were produced together. The de- 


as are beſtowed upon him. 


unimportance, and wonder to what pur- 
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has glided from youth to age among th 
crowd, without any effort tor diſtinctions, 
Man is ſeldom willing to let fall the 
opinion of his owa dignity, or to believe 
that he docs little only becauſe every in- 
dividual is a very little being. He is 
better content to want diligence than 
power, and 10oner confeſſes the depra- 
vity of his will than the imbecility of 
his nature. | | 
From this miſtaken notion of human 
greatneſs it proceeds, that many who 
pretend to have made great advances in 
wildom 1o loudly declare that they de- 
pile themielyes. I I had ever found any 
of the felf-contemners much irritated 
or pained by the conſciouſnets of their 
meannels, I ſhould have given them 
coniolation by oblerving, that a little 
more than nothing is as much as can be 
expected from a being who with reſpect 
to the multitudes about him is himſelf 
little more than nothing. Every man 


is obliged by the ſupreme Maſter of the 
univerſe to improve all the opportunities 


of good which are afforded him, and to 
keep in continual activity ſuch abilities 
But he has 
no realon to repine, though his abilities 
are {mall and his opportunities few, He 


that has improved the virtue or advanced 


the happinets of one icllow-creature, 
he that nas aicertained a ſingle moral 
propoſition, or added one uſeful experi- 
nent to natural knowledge, may be 
contented with his own performance, 
and, with reſpect to mortals like him- 
felf, may demand, like Auguſtus, to 
be diſmiſſed at his departure with ap- 
plauſe, 
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EPIC. 


pravation of human will was ſollowed 
by a diſorder of the harmony of nature; 
and by that providence which often 
places antidotes in the neighbourhood 
of poiſons, vice was checked by miſery, 
left it mould well to univerſal and un- 
Umited dominion. . 
A. ſtate of innocence and happineſs is 

ſo remote from all that we have ever 
ſeen, that though we can eaſily con- 
ceive it poſſible, and may therefore 
hope to attaip it, yet our ſpeculations 

| | uꝑon 
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126 THE 
upon it muſt be generat and confuſed. 
We can diicover that where there is uni- 
verſal innocence, there will probably be 
univerlal happineſs ; for why ſho! ald at- 
ili ions be permitted to inleſt beings 
who are not in danger of corruption 
from bleſſings, and where there is no 
ute of terrour nor cauſe of punihment ? 
But in a world like ours, where our 
tenſes altwwult us, and our hearts betray 
us, We mould pais on from crime to 
crime, heedlets an. remorſeleis, if mi- 
fery did not it and in cur way, and our 
OWN pains acmoniliy us of our folly. 
Almoſt all the nor al good which is 
left among us, is the apparent effect of 


P: Ry ſical UI. 


Boodneſs is divided by divimes into 
ſoberneſs, rightcouinels, and godlinels. 
Let it be examined how each of theſe 
duties would be practi ed it there were 
no phyſical evil to enforce it. 
Sobriety, or temperanc?, is nothing 
but the forbearance of pleaſure; and if 
„leaſure was not followed by pain, who 
would forbear it? Ve ſee every hour 
thoſe in whom the deſire of preſent in- 
dulgence over powers all ſenſe of paſt 
and all foreſight of future miſery. Ina 
remiſſion of the gout the drunkard re- 
turns to his wine, and the glutton to his 
feaſt; and if neither diſeaſe nor poverty 


were felt or dreaded, every one would 


fink down in idle ſenſuality, without 
any care of others, or of himſelf. To 
eat and drink, and lie down to ſleep, 
would be hs whole buſineſs of man- 
kind. 


Righteouſneſs, or the ſyſtem ol f ſocial | 


duty, may be ſubdivided into Juſtice and 


charity. Of Jultice one of the heathen 


ſages has ſhewn with great acuteneis, 


that it was impreited upon mankind 


only by the 1 conveniences which injul. 
tice had produced. * In the firſt ages, 
ſays he, men acted without any Tule 
© but the impulſe of deſire, they prac 
„ tifed injuſtice upon others, and 5 
© fered it from others, in their turn; but 
cin time it was diſcovered, that the pain 
© of ſuffering wrong was greater than 
< the pleaſure of doing it; and man- 
© kind, by 2 general compact, ſubmit— 


© ted to FA reſtraint of laws, and re- 


« ſigned the pleaſure to eſcape the pain. 
Of Charity it is fuperfiuous to ob- 
ſerve, that it could have no place if there 
were no want, for ot a virtue which could 
not be practiled, the omiſſion could not 


IDLER. 


be culpable. Evil is not only the occ2. 
ſional but the eficient cauſe of charity; 
we are incited to the relief of milery by 
the conſciouſneſs that we have the tame 
nature with the ſufferer, that we are in 
danger of the ſame diſtreſſes, and may 
ſometime i implore the ſame athſtance. 
Godlineſs, or piety, is elevation of 
the mind towards the Supreme Being, 
and extenſion of the thou ghts of Srothier 
life. Theother life is future, and the 
Supreme Being is inviſible. None wculd 
have recourſe to an inviſible power, but 
that all other ſubjects had eluded their 
hopes. None would fix their attention 
upon the future, but that they are dil. 
contented with the preſent. If the jenſes 
were feaſted with per petual pleaiu: ©, 
they would always keep the mind in 
ſubjection. Reaſon has no authority 
over us, but by it's power to warn us 
againſt evil. | | 
In childhood, while our Winde are 
yet vnoccupied, religion is impreſſed 
upon them, and the firſt years of almoſt 
all who have been well educated are 
paſſed | in a regular diſcharge of the du- 
ties of piety. But as we advance for⸗ 
ward into the crowds of lite, innumera- 
ble delights ſolicit our inclinations, and 
innumerable cares diſtract our attention; | 
the time of youth 1 is paſſed in noily fro- 
licks ; manhood is led on from hope to 
hope, and from project to project; the 
diſſoluteneſs of pleaſure, the inebriation 
of {ucceis, the ardour of expectation, 
and the vehemence of competition „Cham 
down the mind alike to the preſent ſcene; 
nor is it remembered how 50 {oon this milt 
of trifles mult be ſcattered, and the bub- 
bles that float upon the rivulet of life be 
lolt for ever in the gulph of eternity. 
To this conſideration ſcarce any man is 
awakened but by ſome preſſing and reſiſt- 
leſs evil. The death of thoſe from whom 
he derived his pleaſures, or to whom he 
deſtined his poſſeſſions, ſome diſeaſe 
which ſhews him the vanity of all exter- 
nal acquiſitions, or the gloom of age, 
which intercepts his proſpects of long 
enjoyment, forces him to fix his hopes 
upon another ſtate, and when he has 
contended with the tempeſts of life till 
his ſtrength fails him, he flies at laſt to 
the ſhelter of religion. | 
That miſery does not make all vir- 
tuous, experience too certainly informs 
us; but is it no leſs certain that of what 


virtue there is, miſery produces far the 
Ercatel 
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greater part. Phyſical evil may be 
therefore endured with patience, ſince 
it is the cauſe of moral good, and pa- 


Ne XC. SATURDAY, 


T is a complaint which has been 
made from time to time, and which 
ſeems to have lately become more fre- 
quent, that Engliſh Oratory, however 
forcible in argument, or elegant in ex- 
preſſion, is deficient and inefficacious, 
becauſe our ſpeakers want the grace and 
energy of action. 
Among the numerous projectors who 
are defirous to refine our manners, and 


improve our faculties, ſome are willing 


to.tupply the deficiency of our ſpeakers. 
We have had more than one exhorta- 


tion to ſtudy the neglected art of moy- 


ing the paſſions, and have been encou- 
raced to believe that our tongues, how- 
ever feeble in themſelves, may, by the 
help of our hands and legs, obtain an 
incontroulable dominion over the moſt 
itubborn audience, animate the inſenſi- 
ble, engage the careleſs, force tears 
trom the obdurate, and money from the 
avaricious. 

If by flight of hand, or nimbleneſs of 
foot, all theſe wonders can be perform- 
ed, he that ſhall neglect to attain the free 
ule of his limbs may be juſtly cenſured 
as criminally lazy. But I am afraid 
that no ſpecimen of ſuch effects will ea- 
fily be ſhewn. If I could once find a 
ipeaker in Change-Alley raiſing the 
price of ſtocks by the power of perſua- 
uve geſtures, I ſhould very zealoully re- 
commend the ſtudy of his art; but 41 
ing never ſeen any action by which lan- 
guage was much aſſiſted, I have been 
hitherto inclined to doubt whether my 
countrymen are not blamed too haſtily 
tor their calm and motionleſs utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accom- 
pany their ſpeech with action; but why 
thould their example have more influ- 
ence upon us than ours upon them ? 
Cuſtoms are not to be changed but for 
better. Let thoſe who deſire to reform 
us ſhew the benefits of, the change pro- 
poled. When the Frenchman waves his 
hands and writhes his body in recount- 
ing the revolutions of a game at cards, 
or the Neapolitan, who tells the hour of 
the day, ſhews upon his fingers the num- 
ber which he mentions, 1 do. not per- 
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tience itſelf is one virtue by which we are 
prepared for that ſtate in which evil ſhalt 
be no more, | 


JANUARY 5, 1760. 


ceive that their manual excrciſe is of 
much ule, or that they leave any image 
more deepiy impreſſed by their bultle 
and vchemence of communication. 
Upon the Engliſh ſtage there is no 
want of action; but the difficulty of 
making 1t at once various and proper, 
and it's perpetual tendency to become 
ridiculous, notwithſtanding all the ad- 
vantages which art and ſhow,and cuſtom 
and prejudice, can give it, may prove 


how little 1t can be admitted into any 


other place, where it can have no recom - 
mendation but from truth and nature. 

The ule of Engliſh oratory is only at 
the bar, in the parliament, and in the 
church. Neither the judges of our laws 
nor the repreſentatives of our people 


would be much affected by laboured 


geſticulation, or believe any man the 
more becauſe he rolled his eyes, or puff- 
ed his cheeks, or ſpread abroad his 
arms, or ſtamped the ground, or thump- 
ed his breaſt, or turned his eyes ſome- 


times to the cieling and ſometimes to the 


floor. Upon men intent only upon truth, 
the arm of an orator has little power; a 
credible teſtimony, or a cogent arg u- 
ment, will overcome all the art of modu- 


lation, and all the violence of contortion. 


It is well known that in the city 
which may be called the Parent of Ora- 
tory, all the arts of mechanical perſua- 


ſion were baniſhed from the court of ſu- 
preme judicature. 


The judges of the 
Areopagus conſidered action and voci- 
feration as a fooliſh appcal to the exter- 
nal ſenſes, and unworthy to be practiſed 
before thoſe who had no deſire of idle 
amuſement, and whoſe only pleaſure 
was to diſcover right. | 
Whether action my not yet be of uſe 
in churches, where the preacher addreſſes 
a mingled audience, may deſerve, en- 
quiry. It is certain that the ſenſes are 


more powerful as the reaſon is weaker z 
and that ke whole ears convey little to 
his mind, may ſometimes liſten with his 
eyes till truth may gradually take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart. If there be any uſe 
of geſticulation, it muſt be applied to the 
ignorant aud e Ap wall 
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affected by vehemence than delighted by 
propriety, In the pulpit little action 
can be proper, for action can illuſtrate 
nothing but that towhich it may be re- 
ferred by nature or by cuſtom. He that 
imitates by his hand a motion which he 


deſcribes, explains it by natural ſimili- 


tude ; he that lays his hand on his breaſt, 
when he expreſſes pity, enforces his 
words by a cuſtomary illuſion. But 
theology has few topicks to which action 


can be appropriated; that action which 


is vague and indeterminate, will at laſt 


gettle into habit, and habitual peculia- 
rities are quickly ridiculous. 


THE IDLER. 


It is perhaps the character of the Eng. 
liſh to deſpite trifles ; and that art my 
ſurely be accounted a trifle which is at 
once uſeleſs and oſtentatious, which can 
ſeldom be practiſed with propricty, and 
which as the mind is more cultivated, is 
leſs powerful. Yet as all innocent means 
are to be uſed for the propagation of 
truth, I would not deter thoſe who are 
employed in preaching to common con- 


gregations from any practice which they 


may find perſuaſive; for, compared 
with the converſion of ſinners, propriety 


and elegance are leſs than nothing, 


Ne XCl. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 


5 is common to overlook what is 


ncar, by keeping the eye fixed upon 
ſomething remote. In the ſame man- 
ner preſent opportunities are neglected, 


and attainable good is ſlighted, by 


minds buſted in extenſive ranges, and 
intent upon future advantages. Life, 
however ſhort, is made ſtill ſhorter by 


waſte of time, and its progreſs towards 


happineſs, though naturally flow, is 

yet retarded by unneceſſary labour. 
The difficulty of obtaining know- 

ledge is univerſally confeſſed. To fix 


deeply in the mind the principles of ſci- 


ence, to ſettle their limitations, and de- 


_ duce the long ſucceſſion of their conſe- 


quences ; to comprehend the whole com- 


pals of complicated ſyſtems, with all 


the arguments, objections, and folu- 


tions, and to repoſite in the intellectual 


treaſury the numberleſs facts, experi- 
ments, apophthegms, and poſitions, 
which muſt ſtand ſingle in the memory, 


unfiniſhed by the frailty of our nature. 
To make the way to learning either 


leſs ſhort, or leſs ſmooth is certainly ab- 
ſurd; yet this is the apparent effect of 
the prejudice which ſeems to prevail 


among us in favour of foreign authors, 
and of the contempt of our native lite- 
rature, which this excurſive curioſity 
mult neceſſarily produce. Every man 
is more ſpeedily inſtructed by his own 
language than by any other; before 


we tearch the reſt of the world for teach- 


ers, letus try whether we may not ſpare 


ow trouble by finding them at home. 


The riches of the Engliſh language 
are much greater than they are com- 
monly ſuppoſed. Many uſeful and va- 
luable books lie buried in ſhops and li- 
braries, unknown and unexamined ; un- 
leſs ſome lucky compiler opens them by 
chance, and finds an eaſy ſpoil of wit 
and learning. J am far from intending 

to inſinuate, that other languages are 
not neceſſary to him who aſpires to emi- 


nence, and whoſe whole life is devoted 
to ſtudy ; but to him who reads only for 


amuſement, or whoſe purpoſe is not to 
deck himſelf with the honours of litera- 


ture, but to be qualified for domeſtick 


uſefulneſs, and fit down content with 
ſubordinate reputation, we have authors 
ſufficient to fill up all the vacancies of 
his time, and gratify molt of his wiſhes 
for information. 85 | 
Of our poets I need ſay little, becauſe 


they are perhaps the only authors to 


whom their country has done juſtice, 
and of which none has any perceptible 


connection with the reſt, is a tatk which, 
though undertaken with ardor and pur- 
med with diligence, muſt at laſt be left 


We conlider the whole ſucceſſion from 
Spenſer to Pope, as ſuperior to any 
name which the continent can boaſt ; 
and therefore the poets of other nations, 


however familiarly they may be ſome- 


times mentioned, are very little read cx- 
cept by thoſe who deſign to borrow their 
beauties. | A 

There is, I think, not one of the li- 
beralarts which may not be competent!y 


learned in the Engliſh language, He 


that ſearches after mathematical know- 
ledge may buly himſelf among his ow! 
countrymen, and will find one or other 
able to inſtruct him in every part of thoſe 
abſtruſe ſciences. He that 1s delighted 
with experiments, and wiſhes to know 
the nature of bodies from W 3 
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viſible effects, is happily placed where 
the niechanical philoſophy was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed by a public inſtitution, and from 
which it was ſpread to all other coun- 
tries. | 

The more airy and elegant ſtudies of 
Philology and Criticiſm have little need 


; of any foreign help. Though our lan- 


guage, not being very analogical, gives 


few opportunities for grammatical re- 
E ſearches, yet we have not wanted au- 
thors who have conſidered the princi- 
ples of ſpeech :; and with critical writ- 
ings we abound ſufficiently to enable 
Pedantry to impoſe rules which can ſel- 
dom be obſerved, and Vanity to talk of 
books which are ſeldom read. 


But our own language has, from the 


Reformation to the preſent time, been 
= chiefly dignified and adorned by the 
works of our divines, who, confidered 
as commentators, £controvertiſts, or 
© preachers, have undoubtedly left all 
other nations far behind them. No vul- 
gar language can boaſt ſuch treaſures of 
E theological knowledge, or ſuch multi- 
E tudes of authors at once learned, ele- 
dant, and pious. Other countries and 
other communions have authors perhaps 
equal in abilities and diligence to ours; 


nourable will be deſired by many 


© who never can obtain it; and that whic 

cannot be obtained when it is deſired, 
artifice or folly will be diligent to coun- 
terfeit. Thoſe to whom fortune has de- 
nied gold and diamonds decorate them- 


ſelves with ſtones and metals, which have 
ſomething of the ſhow but little of the 
value; and every moral excellence or in- 


telectual faculty has ſome vice or folly 


which imitates it's appearance. 

& Every man wiſhes to be. wiſe, and 
they who cannot be wile are almoſt al- 
was cunning. The leſs is the real diſ- 
cernment of thoſe whom buſineſs or con- 
wcriation brings together, the more il- 
Juſions are practiſed, nor is caution ever 
o neceſſary as with aſſociates or oppo- 
ents of feeble minds. 8 
. Cunning differs from wiſdom as twi- 
light from open day. He that walks 
Ii the ſunſhine goes boldly forward by 
Ne neareſt way; he ſees that where the 
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Jence ſhould approach him. 
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but if we unite number with excellence, 
there is certainly no nation which muſt 
not allow us to be ſuperior. Of Mora- 
lity little is neceſſary to be ſaid, becauſe 
it 15 comprehended in practical divinity, 
and is perhaps better taught in Engliſh 
{ſermons than in any other books ancient 
or modern. Nor ſhall I dwell on our 
excellence in metaphyſical ſpeculations, 
becauſe he that reads the works of our 
divines will eafily diſcover how far hu- 
man ſubtilty has been able to penetrate, 

Political knowledge is forced upon us 
by the form of our conſtitution, and all 
the myſteries of government are diſco- 
vered in the attack or defence of every 
miniſter, The original law of ſociety, 
the rights of ſubjects, and the preroga- 
tives of kings, have been conſidered with 
the utmoſt nicety, ſometimes profoundly 
inveſtigated, and ſometimes tamiliarly 
explained, * 

Thus coptouſly inſtructive is the Eng- 
liſn language, and thus needleſs is all 
recourſe to foreign writers. Let us not 
therefore make our neighbours proud by 
ſoliciting help which we do not want, 


nor diſcourage our own induſtry by dif- 


ficulties which we need not ſuffer. 


Ne XCIIL, SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 
YT HATEVER is uſeful or ho- 


path is ſtraight and even he may proceed 
in ſecurity, and where it is rough and 
crooked he eaſily complies with the turns 
and avoids the obſtructions. But the 
traveller in the duſk fears more as he ſees 
leſs : he knows there may be danger, 


and therefore ſuſpects that he is never 


ſafe, tries every ſtep before he fixes his 
foot, and ſhrinks at every noiſe left vio- 
Wiſdom 
comprehends at once the end and the 
means, eſtimates eaſineſs or difficulty, 
and is cautious or confident in due pro- 
portion. Cunning diſcovers little at a 
time, and has no other means of cer- 
tainty than multiplication of ſtratagems 
and ſuperfluity of ſuſpicion. The man 
of cunning always conſiders that he can 
never be too ſafe, and therefore always 
keeps himſelf enveloped in a miſt, im- 
penetrable, as he hopes, to the eye of 
rivalry or curioſity. | : 
Upon this principle, Tom Double 
has formed a habit of cluding the moſt 
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harmleſs queſtion. What he has no in- 
clination to anſwer, he pretends ſome- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to 
divert the enquirer”s attention by ſome 
other ſubject; but if he be preſſed hard 
by repeated interrogation, he always 
evades a direct reply. Aſk him whom 
he likes beſt on the ſtage, he is ready to 
tell that there are ſeveral excellent per- 
formers. Enquire when he was laſt at 
the coffee-houſe, he replies, that the 
weather has been bad lately. Deſire 
him to tell the age of any of his ac- 
quaintance, he immediately mentions 
another who is older or younger. | 
Will Puzzle values himſelf upon a 
long reach. He forcices every thing be- 
fore it will happen, though he never re- 
lates his prognoſtications till the event is 
paſt. Nothing has come to pals for theſe 
twenty years of which Mr, Puzzle had 


not given broad hints, and told at leaſt 


that it was not proper to tell. Of thoſe 
predictions, which every concluſion will 
equally verify, he always claims the cre- 
dit, and wonders that his friends did 


not underſtand them. He ſuppoles very 


truly that much may be known which 
he knows not, and therefore pretends to 


know much of which he and all man- 


kind are equally ignorant. I deſired 
his 6pinion yeſterday of the German war, 
and was told, that if the Pruſſians were 
well ſupported, ſomething great may be 
expected; but that they have very power- 
ful enemies to encounter; that the Auſ- 
trian general has long experience, and 
the Ruſſians are hardy and reſolute; but 


that no human power is invincible. 1 


then drew the converſation to our own 
affairs, and invited him to balance the 
probabilities of war and peace ; he told 
me that war requires courage, and ne- 
gotiation judgment, and that the time 
will come when it will be ſeen whether 
our {kill in treaty is equal to our bravery 
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in battle. To this general prattie | 
will appeal hereafter, and will demar 
to have his foreſight applauded, vrhoev 
ſhall at laſt be conquered or victorious 

With Ned Smuggle all is a ſecre 
He believes himſelf watched by obſc 
vation and malignity on every ſide, 4 
rejoices in the dexterity by which he h 
eſcaped ſnares that never were laid, Ne 
holds that a man is never deceived if! 
never truſts, and therefore will not t. 
the name of his taylor or his hatter; 
rides ont every morning for the air, an 
pleaſes himſelfwiththinking that nobor 
knows where he has been; when he din 
with a friend he never goes to his hon 
the neareſt way, but walks up a by 
ſtreet to perplex the ſcent, When | 
has a coach called, he never tells him: 
the door the true place to which he 

43 > 2Þ> oe. 

going, but ſtops him in the way that! 
may give him directions where nobod 
can hear him. The price of what |! 
buys or ſells is always concealed, E 
often takes lodgings in the country by 
wrong name, and thinks that the wor 
is wondering where he can be hid. A 
theſe tranſactions he regiſters in a hoo 
which, he ſays, will ſome time or oth 
amaze poſterity. „„ 

It is remarked by Bacon, that mar 
men try to procure reputation only 
objections, of which, if they are orc 
admitted, the nullity never appears, ht 
cauſe the deſign is laid aſide. Il 
« falſe feint of wiſdom,* ſays he, 
the ruin of buſineſs,* The whoi 
power of cunning is privative; to {x 
nothing and to do nothing, is the utmoi 
of it's reach. Yet men thus narrow b 
nature, and mean by art, are ſometim* 
able to riſe by the miſcarriages of brav. 
ry and the openneſs of integrity; and 
watching failures and ſnatching oppor 
tunities, obtain advantages which be 
long properly to higher characters. 
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AM Softly was bred a ſugar-baker ; 
but ſucceeding to a conſiderable 
eſtate on the death of his elder brother, 
he retired early from bulineſs, married 
a fortune, and ſettled in a country houſe 
near Kentiſh Town. Sam, who former- 
ly was a ſportſman, and in his appren- 
ticeſhip uſed to frequent Barnet races, 
Keeps a high chaiſe, with a brace of 


ſeaſoned geldings. During the ſurm 
months, the principal paſſion and e 
ployment of Sam's life is to viſit, int! 


vehicle, the moſt eminent ſeats oft 


noblity and gentry in different parts 
the kingdom, with his wife and {0 
ſele& friends. By theſe periodical * 
curſions Sam gratifies many import 
purpoſes, He aſſiſts the ſeveral pr 
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nancies of his wife ; he ſhews his chaiſe 
to the beſt advantage ; he indulges his 
inſatiable curioſity, for finery, which, 
{inte he has turned gentleman, has grown 
upon him to an extraordinary degree; 
he diſcovers taſte and ſpirit ; and, what 
is above all, he finds frequent op- 
portunities of diſplaying to the party, 
at every houſe he ſces, his knowledge of 

amily connections. At firſt, Sam was 
contented with driving a friend between 
Here he prided 


& out the boxes of the 


himſelf in pointing 


citizens on each ſide of the road, with 


an accurate detail of their relpective 
failures or ſucceſſes in trade: and ha- 
rangued on the ſeveral equipages that 
were accidentally paſſing. Here, too, 
the ſeats, inter ſperſed on the ſurround- 
ing hills, afforded ample matter for 
Sam's curious diſcoveries. For one, he 
told his companion, a rich Jew had of- 
tered money ; and that a retired widow 
was courted at another, by an eminent 
dry-falter. At the ſame time he diſ- 
cuſſed the utility and enumerated the ex- 
pences of the Iſlington turnpike. But 
Sam's ambition is at preſent raiſed to 
nobler undertakings. 


When the happy hour of the annual 


expedition arrives, the ſeat of the chaile 
is furniſhed with Ogilby's Book of Roads, 
and a choice quantity of cold tongues. 
The moſt alarming diſaſter which can 
happen to our hero, who thinks he throws 
a chip admirably well, is to be over- 


taken in a road which affords no quarter 
for wheels. 


Indeed few men poſſeſs 
more ſkill or diſcernment for concerting 
and conducting a party of pleaſure. 
When a ſeat is to be ſurveyed, he has a 

peculiar talent at ſelecting ſome ſhady 
bench in che Park, where the company 
may moſt commodiouſly refreſh them- 
ſelves with cold tongue, chicken, and 

French rolls; and is very ſagacious in 
diſcovering what cool temple m the gar- 
den will be beſt adapted for drinking 
tea, brought for this purpoſe in the at- 
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ternoon, and from which the chaiſe may 
be reſumed with the greateſt conve- 
nience. In viewing the houſe itfelf, he 
is principally attracted by the chairs and 
beds, concerning the coſt of which his 
minute enquiries generally gain the 
clcareſt information. An agate table 
eaſily diverts his eyes from the moſt ca- 
pital ſtrokes of Rubens, and a Turkey 
carpet has more charms than a Titian. 
Sam, however, dwells with ſome atten- 
tion on the family portraits, particularly 
the molt modern ones; and as this is a 
topick on which the houſe-keeper uſu- 
ally harangues in a more copious man- 
ner, he takes this opportunity of improve 
ing his knowledge of inter- marriages. 


Vet notwithſtanding this appearance of 
ſatisfaction, Sam has ſome objections to 


all he ſees. One houſe has too much gild- 
ing; at another, the chimney- pieces are 
all monuments; at a third, he conjec- 


tures that the beautiful canal muſt cer. 


tainly be dried up in a hot ſummer. He 
deſpiſes the ſtatues at Wilton, becauie 
he thinks he can ſee much better carving 
at Weſtminſter Abbey. But there is 
one general objettion which he is ſure to 
make at almoſt every houſe, particularly 
at thoſe which are molt-diftinguiſhed, 
He allows that all the apartments are ex- 


tremely fine, but adds, with a inevr, 
that they are too fine to be inhabited. 


Miſapplied genius moſt commonly 
proves ridiculous. Had Sam, as Na- 
ture intended, contentedly continued in 
the calmer and leſs conſpicuous purſuits 
of ſugar- baking, he might have been a. 
reſpectable and uſeful character. At pre- 
ſent he diſſipates his life in a ſpecious 
idleneſs, which neither improves himſelf 
nor his friends. Thoſe talents which 
might have benefited ſociety, he expoſes 
to contempt by talſe pretenſions. He 
affects pleaſures which he cannot enjoy, 
and is acquainted only with thoſe ſub- 
jets on which he has no right to talk, 
and which it is no merit to under- 


ſtand. 


Ne XCIV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


YT is common to find young men ar- 
& dent and diligent in the. purſuit of 
knowledge; but the progrels of lite very 
often produces laxity and indifference, 
and not only thoſe who are at liberty to 
chuſe their buſineſs and amuſements, 


but thoſe likewiſe whoſe profeſſions en- 
gage them in literary enquiries, paſs the 
latter part of their time without improve- 
ment, and ſpend the day rather in any 
other entertainment than that which they 
might ſind among their books. a 
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This abatement of the vigour of cu- 
rioſity is ſometimes imputed to the in- 
ſufficiency of Learning. Men are ſup- 


poſed to remit their labours, becauſe they 


find their labours to have been vain; 
and to ſearch no longer after truth and 
wiſdom, becauſe they at laſt deſpair of 
finding them. 

But this reaſon is for the moſt part 
very falicly aſſigned. Of Learning, as 
of virtue, it may be affirmed, that it is at 
once honoured and neglected, Whoever 
for ſakes it will for ever look after it with 
longing, lament the loſs which he does 


not endeayour to repair, and defire the 


good which he wants reſolution to ſeize 
and keep. The Idler never applauds 
his own idleneſs, nor does any man re- 
pent of the diligence of his youth. 

So many hindrances may obſtrũt the 
acquiſition of knowledge, that there ig 
dittle reaſon for wondering that it is in a 
few hands. To the greater part of man- 
kind the duties of life are inconſiſtent 
with much ſtudy, and the hours which 


they would ſpend upon letters muſt be 


ſtolen from their occupations and their 
families. Many ſuffer themſelves to be 
tured by more ſpritely and luxurious 
pleaſures from the ſhades of contempla- 
tion, where they find ſeldom more than 
a calm delight, ſuch as, though greater 
than all others, it's certainty, and it's 
duration being reckoned with it's power 
of gratification, is yet eaſily quitted for 
ſome extemporary joy, which the preſent 
moment offers, and another perhaps will 
put out of reach. | 

It is the great excellence of Learning, 
that it borrows very little from time or 
place; it is not confined to ſeaſon or to 
climate, to cities or to the country, but 
may be cultivated and enjoyed where no 
other pleaſure can be obtained. But 
this quality, which conſtitutes much of 
it's value, is one occaſion of neglect ; 
what may be done at all times with equal 
propriety, is deferred from day to day, 
till the mind is gradually reconciled to 
the omiſſion, and the attention 1s turned 


to other objects, Thus habitual idle- 
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neſs gains too much power to be cen- 
quered, and the ſoul ſhrinks from the 
idea of intellectual labour and intenty. 
neſs of meditation. 

That thoſe who profeſs to advance 
Learning ſometimes obſtruct it, caunct 
be denied ; the continual multiplication 
of books not only diſtracts choice, but 
diſappoints enquiry, To him that has 
ar ca ſtored his mind with images, 
few writers afford any novelty; or what 
little they have to add to the common 
ſtock of Learning is ſo buried in the 
maſs of general notions, that, like ſilver 
mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
little to pay for the labour of ſeparation; 
and he that has often been deceived by 
the promiſe of a title, at laſt grows 
weary of examining, and is tempted tg 
conſider all as equally fallacious. 

There are indeed ſome repetitions al. 
ways lawful, becauſe they never deceive, 
He that writes the hiſtory of paſt times, 


_ undertakes only todecorate known fats 


by new beauties of method or of ſtyle, 
or at moſt to illuſtrate them by his owr 
refle&tions. "The author of a ſyſtem 
whether moral or phyfical, is obliged tc 
nothing beyond care of ſelection and re. 
gularity of diſpoſition. But there ar: 
others who claim the name of author: 
merely to diſgrace it, and fill the wort. 
with volumes only to bury letters !. 
their own rubbiſh. The traveller wh 
tells, in a pompous folio, that he ſay 
the Pantheon at Rome, and the Medi 
'cean Venus at Florence; the natura 


hiſtorian who, deſcribing the produc 


tions of a narrow iſland, recounts ai 
that it has in common with every otlie 
part of the world; the collector of anti 
quities, that accounts every thing a cu 
riofity which the ruins of Herculaneun 
happen to emit, though an inſtrumen 
already ſhewn in a thouſand repoſitories 
or a cup common to the ancients, th 
moderns, and atl mankind, may b 
juſtly cenſured as the perſecutors 6 
{tudents, and the thieves of that tim 
which never can be reſtored, > 
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es, E JF Lis, Ichink, univerſally agreed, that 
hat 4 ſeldom any good is gotten by com- 
on plaint; yet we find that few forbear to 
the complain, but thoſe who are afraid of 
ver being reproached as the authors of their 
to) own mileries. I hope therefore for the 
on; common permiſſion, to lay my caſe be- 
be fore you and your readers, by which I 
os ſhall diſburthen my heart, though I can- 
1 to not hope to receive either aſſiſtance or 
© conſolation. | | 
al. lama trader, and owe my fortune to 
ive, (rugality and induſtry. I began with 
nes, little; but by the ealy and obvious me- 
acts thod of ſpending leſs than I gain, T have 
tyle, erery year added tomething to my ſtock, 
own and expect to have a feat in the common- 
tem, council at the next election. 
ed to My wife, who was as prudent as my- 
d re- MAY, died fix years ago, and left me one 
> are on and one daughter, for whole fake I 
hors (tefolved never to marry again, and re- 
vort zected the overtures of Mrs. Squeeze, 
rs in the broker's widow, who had ten thou- 
wha land pounds at her own diſpoſal. 
e ſx l I bred my ſon at a ſchool near Iſling- 
Aedi- ben, and when he had learned arithme- 
tural tick, and wrote a good hand, I took him 
>duc- Into the ſhop, deſigning, in about ten 
ts all ears, to retire to Stratford or Hackney, 
other Ind leave him eſtabliſhed in the buſi- 
Anti-. eis. | 
2 bY For four years he was diligent and ſe- 
meum date, entered the ſhop before it was open- 
ument , and when it was ſhut, always exa- 
tories, I Pined the pins of the window. In any 
8, the termiſſion of buſineſs it was his con- 
ay be nt practice to peruſe the Ledger. I had 
ors of ways great hopes of him, when Job- 
t time {ved how ſorrowfully he would ſhake 


s head over a bad debt, and how ea- 
Frhy he would liſten to me when J told 
Am that he might, at one time or other, 
come an alderman. 

We lived together with mutual con- 
Mence, till unluckily a viſit was paid 
In by two of his ſchool-fellows, who 
Wc placed, I ſuppoſe, in the army be- 
Y uſe they were fit for nothing better : 
y caneglittering in the military dreſs, 
AE qicd their old acquaintance, and in- 
Med him to a tavern, where, as I have 
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deſires. 
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been fince informed, they ridiculed the 


meanneſs of commerce, and wondered 
how a youth of ſpirit could ſpend the 
prime of life behind a counter. 

I did not ſuſpect any miſchief. I 
knew my {on was never without money 
in his pocket, and was better able to pay 


his reckoning than his companions, and 


expected to fee him return triumphing 
in his own advantages, and congratu- 
lating himſelf that he was not one of 
thoſe who expole their heads to a muſ- 
quet bullet for three ſhillings a day. 

He returned ſullen and thoughtful ; 
I ſuppoſed him ſorry for the hard for- 
tune of his friends, and tried to comfort 
him by ſaying that the war would toon 
be at an end, and that if they had any 
honeſt occupation, half-pay would be a. 


pretty help. He looked at me with in- 


dignation; and ſnatching up his candle, 
told me, as he went up the ſtairs, that 
he hoped to ſee a battle yet. | 

Why he ſhould hope to ſee a battle I 
could not conceive, but let him go 
quietly to fleep away his folly, Next 


day he made two miſtakes in the firſt 


bill, diſobliged a cuſtomer by ſurly an- 
{wers, and dated all his entries in the 
Journal in a wrong month. At night 
he met his military companions again, 
came home late, and quarrelled with the 
maid. | 
From this fatal interview he has gra- 
dually loſt all his laudable paſſions and 
He ſoon grew uicleſs in the 
ſhop, where, indeed, I did not willingly 
truſt him any longer; tor he often mit- 
took the price of goods to his own loſs, 
and once gave a promiſſory note inſtead 
of a receipt. Wy 
I did not know to what degree he was 
corrupted, till an honeſt taylor gave me 
notice that he had beſpoke a laced ſuit, 
which was to be left for him at a houſe 
kept by the ſiſter of one of my Journey- 
men. I went to this clandeſtine lodg- 
ing, and found, to my amazement, all the 
ornaments of a fine gentleman, which 
he has taken upon credit, or purchaſed 
with money ſubducted from the ſhop. 
This detection has made him deſpe- 
rate. He now openly declares his reſo- 
lution to be a gentleman; ſays that his 
foul is too great for a counting-houle z 
| ridicules 
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ridicules the converſationof city taverns; 
talks of ncw plays, and boxes, and la- 
dies; gives dutcheſſes for his toalts ; car- 


ries ſilver, for readineſs, in his waiſt- 
coat- pocket; and comes home at night 
In a chair, with ſuch thunders at the 
door, as have more than once brought 
the watchmen from their ſtands. 


Little expences will not hurt us; and 


I could forgive a few juvenile frolicks, 


2 


it he would be careful of the main; but 
his favourite topick is contempt of mo- 
ney, which, he ſays, is of no uſe but to be 
ſpent. Riches, without honour, he holds 
empty things ; and once told me to my 
face, that wealthy plodders were only 
purveyors for men of ſpirit. 


He is alway impatient in the company 


of his old friends, and ſeldom ſpeaks till 
he is warmed with wine; he then enter- 


tains us with accounts that we do not 
deſire to hear, of intrigues among lords 
and ladies, and quarrels between othicers 


IDLER. 


of the guards; ſhews a miniature on h 
ſnuff-box, and wonders that any wt 
can look upon the new dancer with! 
rapture. _ | 
All this is very provoking, and y. 
all this might be borne, it the boy con 
{upport his pretenſions. But whateve 
he may think, he is yet far from the ac 
compliſhments which he has endeavour 
ed to purchaſe at ſo dear a rate, I he 
watched him in publick places. |t 
ſneaks in like a man that knows he 
where he ſhould not be; he is proud 
catch the flighteſt ſalutation, and oft. 
claims it when it is not intended. Och. 
men receive dignity from dreſs, but n 
booby looks always more meanly for 1 
finery. Dear Mr. Idler, tell him wh 
muſt at laſt become of a top, Who 
pride will not ſuffer to be a trader, ar 
whom long habits in a ſhop forbid to 
a gentleman, I am, Sir, &c. _ 
| TIM. W aiNsco0' 
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TACHO, a king of Lapland, was 
H in his youth the moſt renowned of 
all the northern warriors. His martial 
atchicvements remain engraved on a pil- 
lar of flint in the rocks of Hanga, and 
arc to this day folemnly carolled to the 
Harp by the Laplanders, at the fires with 
which they celebrate their nightly feſti- 
vitics. Such was his intrepid {pirit, that 
he ventured to pals the like Vether to 
the Ile of Wizards, where he deſcended 
alone into the dreary vault in which a 
magician had been kept bound for fx 
ages, and read the Gothick characters 
inſcribed on his brazen mace. His eye 
was fo piercing, that, as antient chroni- 
cles report, he could blunt the weapons 
of his enemies only by looking at them. 
At twelve years of age, he carried an 
iron veſſel of a prodigious weight, for 

the length of five furlongs, in the pre- 
ſence of all the chiefs of his father's 
caſtle. | | 

Nor was he leſs celebrated for his pru- 

dence and wiſdom. TwWo of his pro- 
verbs are yet remembered and repeated 
among the Laplanders. To expreſs the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was 
wont to ſay—* Odin's belt is always 
© buckled.* To ſhew that the moit 
proſperous condition ot life 1s often ha- 
zardouy, his leſſon was When you 


© {ide on the ſmootheſt ice, beware 
c pits beneath.“ He conſoled his cou 
trymen, when they were once preparin 
to leave the frozen deſarts of Laplan 
and reſolved to ſeck ſome warmer c| 
mate, by telling them, that the cuſte 
nations, nothwithſtanding their boat 
fertility, paſſed every night amidſt tt 
horrors of anxious apprehenſion, i 
were inexpreſſibly affrighted and alme 
ſtunned, every morning, with the noi 
of the ſun while he was riſing. | 
His temperance and ſeverity of m. 
ners were his chief praiſe. In his car 
years he never taſted wine; nor wou 
he drink. out of a painted cup. He co 
ſtantly ſlept in his armour, with his 1pc 
in his hand; nor would he ule a butt! 
ax whole handle was inlaid with bra 
He did not, however, perſevere in tl 
contempt of luxury; nor did he c 
his days with honour. | 
One evening, after hunting theGul 
or wild-dog, being bewildered in a 0 
tary foreſt, and having paſſed the 
tigues of the day without any inter. 
retreſhment, he diſcovered a large 1t 
of honey in the hollow of a pine. I 
was a dainty which he had never ta 
before, and being at once taint and! 
gry, he fed greedily upon it. Fron 
unuſual and delicious repaſt he recs 
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cules the converiation of city taverns; 


vid! 
talks of new plays, and wad and li: 


dies; gi 8 duteheſtes for his toaſts; cur- 
Tics filver, tor readinels, in his waift— 
caat- pocket; and comes home at night 


zn a chair, with fuch thunders at the 


door, as have more than once brought 
che watchmen from their ſtands. 

Little expenccs W Ill not hurt us; and 
I could forgive a few j uy enile irolicks, 
if he would be carctul of the main; - but 
his favourite topick is contempt of mo- 
ney, which, he lays, is of no utc but tobe 
ſpent. Riches, without honour, he holds 
empty things; and once told me to my 
face, tllat we althy plodders were ny 
purveyors for men ol {pirit. 

Heis alway impatient in the company 
of his old tr iends, and ſeldom ſpeaks till 
he is warmed with wine; he then enter— 
tins us with accounts that we do not 
deſire to hear, of intrigues among lords 
and ladics, and quarrels between othcers 


IDEERs» 


of the guards; ſhews a miniature on 
ang Fox: and wonders that any 1; 

an look upon the new dancer With 
capture: 

All this is very provoking, ar Fe 
all this might be borne, it the boy co. 
t1pport his pretenſions. But whateve 
he may think, he is yet far from the ac 
complithments which he has endeavour 
ed to purchaſe at to dear a rate, Ih 


watched him in publick places. II 


ſneaks in like a man that knows he! 
where he ſhould not be; he is proud! 
catch the flighteſt ſalutation, an ot 
Claims 1t when) it is not intended. 5 
men receive dignity from drets, but 
boohy looks always more meanty ior 
finery. Dear Mr. Idler, tell hum wi 
muſt at laſt become of a fop, wi 
pride will not ſuffer to be a trader, an 
whom Jong habits in a thop forbid to! 
a e Jam, Sir, &c. 

TIM. WAINSCO? 


N XCVI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


in his vouth the molt renowned of 

ail the northern warriors. His martial 
giciicvements remain engraved on a pil- 
lar of flint in the rocks of Hanga, and 
arc to this day olemnly carolled to the 
harp by the Laplanders, at the fires with 
which they celebrate their nightly teſti- 
vitics. Such was his intrepid lpir it, that 
he ventured. to pals the like Wee to 
the Ifle of Wizards, where he deſcended 
alone into the arcary vault in which a 
magician had been kept bound for x 
ages, amd read the Gothick characters 
inſcribed on his brazen mace. His eye 
was ſo piercing, that, as antient chroni- 
cles report, he could Piunt the weapons 
of his enemies only by looking at them. 


H ACHO, a king of Lapland, was 


At twelve years of age, he carried an 


iron veſlel of a prodigious weight, tor 
the length of five furlongs, in the pre- 
ſence of all the: chiefs of his father's 
cuttle. 


Nor was he leſs celebrated for his pru- 


dence and wiſdom. TWO of his pro- 
verbs are yet remembered and repeated 
among the Laplanders. To exprelis the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was 
wont to ſay—“ Odin's belt is always 
« buckled.* To thew that the moſt 
proſperous condition of life 1s often ha- 
zardouy, his lellon was When you 


© ide on the ſmootheſt ice, beware 
© pits beneath.“ He conſoled his co 
trymen, when they Were once Prep: arm 

to leave the frozen deſarts uf L. aplane 
and reſolved to feck ſome warmer g 
mate, by telling them, that the cu. 
nations, nothwithitandi ing their ing tt 
tertility, . fled every night amidit t. 
horrors of anxious apprehention, «i 
were inexpreſſibly affrighted ana Ame 
ſtunned, every morning, with tlie 10! 
of the fun while he was riſing. 

His temperance and ſever ity 0 x 
ners were his chief praiſe. In = 5 Call 
years he never taſted wine; nor wu 
he drink out of a painted cup. II. © 
ſtantly ſlept in his armour, with his! 5 
in his hand; nor would he ule a ba 
ax whoic handle was inlaid with bra | 
He did not, however, perſevere in tl 
contempt of luxury; nor did he c 
his days with honour. 

One evening, After hunt! ing the Gul | 
or wild-dog, being bewildered in u. 
tary foreſt, and þ raving paſſed tie 
tigues of the day without any interne 
retreſhment, he diſcovered à large i 
of honey in the hollow of a pine. by 
was a dainty which he had ucver tf 
before, and being at once taint and! 
gry, he fed grecdily upon it. Fro: 
unuſual and delicious fepaſt he tete 
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ſo much ſatis faction, that, at his return 
hom e, he commanded honey to be ſerved 
up at his table every day. His palate, 
by degrees, became refined and vitiated; 
be began to loſe his native reliſh for ſim- 


: 


ple jare, and contracted a habit of in- 


; dulging himſelf in delicacies; he ordered 


8 


the delightful gardens of his caſtle to be 
> thrown open, in which the moſt luſci- 
. ous fruits had been ſuffered to ripen and 
decay, unobſerved and untouched, for 


— 


many revolving autumns, and gratified 


3 his appetite with luxurious deflerts. At 
length he found it expedient to introduce 
wine, as an agreeable improvement, or 
a neceſſary ingredient, to his new way 
ol living; and having once taſted it, he 
was tempted by little and little, to give 
© a looſe to the exceſſes of intoxication. 
His general ſimplicity of life was chang- 


ing the wood of the moſt aromatick fir, 
and commanded his helmet to be orna- 
mented with beautiful rows of the teeth 
of the rein-deer. Indolence and effemi- 
nacy ſtole upon him by pleaſing and 
imperceptible gradations, relaxed the 
bnews of his reſolution, and extinguith- 
ed his thirſt of military glory. N 
While Hacho was thus immerſed in 
pleaſure and in repoſe, it was reported 
to him, one morning, that the preced- 
ing night a diſaſtrous omen had been 
= dilcovered, and that bats and hideous 


THE IDLERs 


ed ʒ hepertumed his apartments by burn- | 


"IT To. Wo 0. ED 
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birds had drank up the oil which nou- 
riſhed the perpetual lamp in the temple 
of Odin. About the ſame time, a 
meſſenger arrived to tell him, that the 
king of Norway had invaded his king- 
dom with a formidable army. Hacho, 
terrified as he was with the omen of the 
night, and enervated with indulgence, 
rouzed himſelf from his voluptuous le- 
thargy, and recollecting ſome faint and 
few iparks of veteran valour, marched 
forward to meet him. Both armies 
Joined battle in the foreſt where Hacho 
had been loſt after hunting; and it ſo 
happened that the king of Norway chal- 
lenged him to ſingle combat, near the 
place where he had taſted the honey. 
The Lapland chief, languid and long 
diſuſed to arms, was foon overpowered! 
he fell to the ground, and before his in- 
ſulting adverſary ſtruck his head from 
his body, uttered this exclamation, 
which theLaplanders ſtill uſe as an early 


leſſon to their children : The vicious 


man ſhould date his deſtruction from 
the firſt temptation. How juſtly do I 
« fall a ſacrifice to ſloth and luxury, in 
the place where I firſt yielded to thoſe 
allurements which ſeduced me to de- 
yiate from temperance and innocence ! 
The honey which taſted in this foreſt, 
and not the hand of the king of Nor- 
way, conquers Hacho.“ 


7 


N xCVII. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


II may, I think, be juſtly obſerved, 
I that few books diſappoint their read- 
ers more than the narrations of travel- 
1 lers. One part of mankind is naturally 
curious to learn the ſentiments,manners, 
and condition of the reſt; and every mind 
& that has leiſure or power to extend it's 
= yiews, muſt be deſirous of knowing in 
= Wat proportion Providence has diſtri— 
2 buted the bleſſings of nature, or the ad- 
Jantages of art, among the ſeveral na- 
tions of the earth. | 

This general deſire eaſily procures read- 
ers to every book from which it can 
= expect gratification. The adventurer 
pon unknown coaſts, and the deſcriber 
et diſtant regions, is always welcomed 
EF 4 man who has laboured for the plca- 
re ot others, and whois able to enlarge 
Ar Knowledge and rectify our opinions; 
8 t when the volume is opened, nothing 
K: found but ſuch general accounts as 


leave no diſtinèt idea behind them, or 


ſuch minute enumerations as few can 
read with either profit or delight. 
Every writer of travels ſhould con- 
ſider, that, like all other guthors, he un- 
dertakes either to inſtruct or pleaſe, or 
to mingle pleaſure with inſtruction. He 
that inſtructs muſt offer to the mind 
ſomething to be imitated, or ſomething 


to be avoided; he that pleates mult 


offer new images to his reader, and 
enable him to form a tacit compariſon 

of his own ſtate with that of others. 
The greater part of travellers tell 
nothing, becauſe their method of tra- 
velling ſupplies them with nothing to be 
told. He that enters a town at night 
and ſurveys it in the morning, and then 
haſtens away to another place, and 
gueſſes at the manners of the inhabitants 
by the entertainment which his inn af- 
forded him, may pleate himſelf for a time 
; | 8 with 


— 
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with a haſty change of ſcenes, and a 
confuſed remembrance of palaces and 
churches; he may gratify his eye with 
variety of landſcapes ; and regale his pa- 
late with a ſucceſſion of vintages; but let 
him be contented to pleaſe himſelf with- 
out endeavour to diſturb others. Why 
ſhould he record excurſions by which 
nothing could belearned,or wiſh tomake 
2 ſhew of knowledge which, without 
ſome power of intuition unknown to 
other mortals, he never could attain ? 
Of thoſe who croud the world with 
their itineraries, fome have no other pur- 
pole than to deſcribe the face of the 
country; thoſe who fit idle at home, and 
aàre curious to know what is done or ſut- 
fered in diſtant countries, may be in- 
formed by one of theſe wanderers, that 


on a certain day he ſet out early with the 


caravan, and in the firſt hour's march 
ſaw, towards the ſouth, a hill covered 


with trees, then paſſed over a jtream, 


vhich ran northward with a ſwift courſe, 
but which is probably dry in the ſummer 
months; that an hour after he ſaw ſome- 
thing to the right which looked at a 
diiſtance like a caſtle with towers, but 
which he diſcovered afterwards to be a 
craggy rock; that he then entered a val- 
Icy, in which he ſaw teveral trees tall 
and flouriſhing, watered by a rivulet not 
marked in the maps, of which he was 


not able to learn the name; that the road 


afterward grew ſtony, and the country 
uneven, where he obſerved among the 
hills many hollows worn by torrents, 
and was told that the road was paſſable 
only part of the year; that going on they 
found the remains of-a building, once 
perhaps a fortreſs to ſecure the pals, or 
to reſtrain the robbers, of which the pre- 
ſent mhabitants can give no other ac- 
count than that it is haunted by faries ; 
that they went to dine at the foot of a 
rock, and travelled the reſt of the day 
along the banks of a river, from which 
the road turned aſide towards evening, 
and brought them within fight of a vil- 


Ne XCVII, SATURDAY, MARCH 1. 


TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 
Am the daughter of a gentleman, 
I who during his lite-time enjoyed a 
mall income which aroſe from a penſion 
from the court, by which he was enabled 


THE IDLER. 


to live in a genteel and comfortable mi 


. greater tortunes than his own, 


lage, which was once a conſiderab 


town, but which afforded them neither 
good victuals nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader throng) 
wet and dry, over rough and {moot}, 
without incidents, without reflection: 
and, it he obtains his company tor un. 
other day, will diliniſs him again . 


night, equally fatigued with a like ty. 


ceſſion of rocks and ſtreams, mountain. 
and ruins. | 
This is the common ſtyle of thoſ: {on 


of enterprize, who viſit ſavage coun. 


tries, and range through ſolitude aud 
deſolation; who pals a defart, and tel 
that it is ſandy ; who croſs a valley, and 
find that it is green. There are other; 
of more delicate ſenſibility, that viſt 
only the realms of elegance and ſoftneiꝭ 
that wander through Italian palaces, and 
amuſe the gentle reader with catalogue: 
of pictures; that hear maſſes in mug. 
nificent churches, and recount the num. 
ber of the pillars or variegations of the 
pavement. 


dern; and tranſcribe into their book the 
walls of every cdifice, ſacred or civil, 
He that reads theſ: books muſt conſidu 
his labour as it's own reward; for hc 
will find nothing on which attention cu 
fix, or which memory can retain. 

He that would travel for the enter- 
tainment of others, ſhould remembe 
that the great object of remark is hum 
life. Every nation has ſomething pat: 
ticular in it's manufactures, it's work 
of genius, it's medicines, it's agricul 
ture, it's cuſtoms, and it's policy. He 
only is a uſcful traveller, who bring 
home ſomething by which his county 
may be benefited ; who procures fon 
Fi upply af want or ſome mitigation of erih 
which may enable his readers to com: 
pare their condition with that of other 
to improve it whenever it is worſe, an 
whenever it is better to enjoy it. 


ner. 

By the ſituation in life in which! 
was placed, he was frequently nt 
duced into the company of thoſe of mit 
amol 
wid 


And there are yet other, 
who, in diſdain of trifles, copy infcrip. 
tions elegant and rude, ancient and mo. 


— - 


nr ad ES EE Eg 


THE IDI. ER. 


whom he was always received with com- 
plaiſance, and treated with civility. 

At fix years of age I was ſent to a 
boarding-ſchoolin the country, at which 
I continued till my father's death. This 
melancholy event happened at a time 
when I was by no means of ſufficient 
age to manage for myſelf, while the 
paſſions of youth continued unſubdued, 
and before experience could guide my 
ſentiments or my actions. 

I was then taken from ſchool by an 
uncle, to the care of whom my father 
had committed me on his dying bed. 
With him I lived ſeveral years, and as 
he was unmarried, the management of 
his family was committed to me. In 
this character I always endeavoured to 
acquit myſelf, if not with applaule, at 

leaſt without cenſure. | 
| At the age of twenty-one a young 


gentleman of ſome fortune paid his ad- 


| dreſſes to me, and offered me terms of 
| marriage. This propoſal I ſhould 

readily have accepted, becauſe trom vi- 
| cinity of reſidence, and from many op- 
| portunities of obſerving his behaviour, 

I had in ſome ſort contracted an affec- 
tion for him. My uncle, for what rea- 
ſon I do not know, refuſed his conſent 


to this alliance, though it would have 


been complied with by the father of the 


E young gentleman; and as the future 


condition of my life was wholly depen- 
dent on him, I was not willing to diſ- 
& oblige him, and therefore, though un- 
| willingly, declined the offer. : 

| My uncle, who poſſeſſed a plentiful 
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tortune, frequently hinted to me in con- 
verſation, that at his death I ſhould be 
provided for in ſuch a manner that I 
ſhould be able to make my future life 
comfortable and happy. As this pro- 
mile was often repeated, I was the leſs 
anxious about any proviſion for mylelt. 
In a ſhort time my uncle was taken ill, 
and though all poſſible means were made 
uſe of for his recovery, in a few days he 


died. 


The ſorrow ariſing from the loſs of a 
relation, by whom I had been always 


treated with the greateſt kindneſs, how - 


ever grievous, was not the worlt of my 
misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almoſt 
uninterrupted ſtate of health, he was the 


leſs mindtul of his diſſolution, and died 


inteſtate; by which means his whole for- 
tune devolved to a nearer relation, the 
heir at law. | | 
Thus excluded from all hopes of liv- 
ing in the manner with which I have to 
long flattered myſelt, I am doubtful 
what method I ſhall take to procure à 
decent maintenance. I have been edu- 
cated in a manner that has ſet me above 
a ſtate of ſervitude, and my ſituation 
renders me unfit for the company of 
thoſe with whom I have hitherto con- 
verſed. But, though diſappointed in 
my expectations, I do not deſpair. I will 
hope that aſſiſtance may ſtill be obtained 


for innocent diſtreis, and that friend- 


ſhip, though rare, is yet not impoſſible 

to be found. I am, Sir, your humble 

ſervant, — | 
SOPHIA HEEDPUL. 


Ne XCIX. SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 


S Ortogrul of Baſra was one day 
| wandering along the ſtreets of Bag- 
dat, muſing on the varieties of merchan- 
dize which the ſhops offered to his view, 
and obſerving the different occupations 
E which buſied the multitudes on every 
ide, he was awakened from the tran- 
| uillity of meditation by a crowd that 
pobfirufted his paſſage. He raiſed his 
eyes, and ſaw the chief viſier, ono, hav- 
ug returned from the diyan, was en- 
tering his 2 „ 
Ortogrul mine ed with the attendants, 
nd being lu ppoſed to have ſome petition 


per ade viſter, Was permitted to enter. 
re dur veyed the ſpaciouPeſs of the apart- 
ments, admired the walls hung with 


golden tapeſtry, and the floors covered 
with ſilken carpets, and deſpiſed the ſim- 
ple neatneſs of his own little babitation. 
© Surely,” ſaid he to himſelf, © this 
palace is the ſeat of happineſs, where 
plealure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and diſ- 
content and ſorrow can have no ad- 
miſſion. Whatever nature has provid - 
ed for the delight of ſenſe is here {pread 
forth to be enjoyed, What can mor- 
tals hope or imagine, which the maſter 
of this palace has not obtained ? 'The 
© diſhes of luxury cover his table; the 
voice of harmony lulls hint in his, 
© bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of 
« the groves of Java, and ſleeps upon the 
« down of the cygnets of Ganges. He 
ER « ipcakss, 
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ſpeaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; 
he wiſhes, and his wiſh is gratified ! all 
whom he ſees obey him, and all whom 
he hears flatter him. How different, 
« Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art 
doomed to the perpetual torments of 
untatisfied defire, and who haſt no 
amuſement in thypower that can with- 
hold thee from thy own reflections ! 
* 'They tell thee that thou art wiſe ; but 
what does wiſdom avail with poverty? 
None will flatter the poor, and the wiſe 
have very little power of flattering 
themſelves. That man is ſurely the 
molt wretched of the ſons of wretch- 
eclneſs, who lives with his own faults 
and tollies always betore him, and 
who has none to reconcile him to 
himſelf by praiſe and veneration. I 
have long {ought content, and have 
* not found it; I will from this mo- 
ment endeavour to be rich. 

Full of his new reſolution, he ſhut 
himiclf in his chamber tor ſix months, 
to deliberate how he ſhould grow rich; 
he ſometimes purpoſed to offer himſelf 


as a counſcllor to one of the kings of 


. 1 


India, and ſometimes reſolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golconda. 
One day, after ſome hours paſſed in vio- 
tent fluctuation of opinion, ſleep inſen- 
{ibly ſeized him in his chair; he dreamed 


that he was ranging a deſart country in 
_tearchof ſome one that mi 
to grow rich; and as he ſtood on the top 


ght teach him 
of a hill ſhaded with cypreſs, in doubt 
whither to direct his ſteps, his father ap- 
peared on a ſudden ſtanding before him. 
© Ortozrul,” ſaid the old man, I know 
< thy perplexity; liften ta thy father; 
< turn thine eye on the oppoſite moun- 
tam. Ortogrul looked, and ſaw a 
torrent tumbling down the rocks, roar- 
ing with the noiſe of thunder, and ſcat- 
tering it's foam on the impendingwoods. 
Now, ſaid his father, © behold the 


ke? 


TO THE IDLER, 


$18, AS . 
| H E uncertainty and defects of 


1 Language have produced very fre- 
quent complaints among the learned; 
yet theredtill remain many words among 


us undefined, which are very neceſſary 


tobe rightly underiteod, and which pro- 


— 1 


of the viſier, to which he invited all the | 


gave all that approached him hopes of 
 plealing him, and all who ſhould pleaſ 


art of praiſe was tried, and every ſource 


valley that lies between the hills. Or. 
togrul looked, and. eſpied a little well, 
out of which iſſued a ſmall rivulet. 
Tell me now,” ſaid his father, © do# 
thou wiſh for ſudden affluence, tha: 
may pour upon thee like the mountain 
torrent, or for a flow and gradual en- 
creaſe,reſembling the rill gliding from 
the well?“ Let me be quickly rich, 
ſaid Ortogrul ; © let the golden ſtream 
© be quick and violent.“ Look round 
« thee,” {aid his father, © once again.” 
Ortogrul looked, and perceived the 
channel of the torrent dry and duſty; 
but following the rivulet from the well, 
he traced it to a wide lake, which the 
ſupply, flow and conſtant, kept always 
full. He waked, and determined te 
grow rich by ſilent profit, and preſe- 
vering induſtry. 

Having fold his patrimony, he cn. 
gaged in merchandize, and in twenty 
years purchaſed lands on which he ruled 
a houſe, equal in ſumptuouſneſs to thut 


& GN K. & a 


miniſters of pleaſure, expecting to enjoy 
all the felicity which he had imagined 
riches able to afford. Leiſure ſoon made 
him weary of himſelf, and he longed to 
be perſuaded that he was great and hap- 
Py- He was courtcous and liberal; he 


him hopes of being rewarded. Every 


of adulatory fiction was exhauſted. Or- 
togrul heard his flatterers without de- 
light, becauſe he found himſelf ur.able 
to believe them. His own heart told him 
it's frailties, his own underſtanding n- 
proached him with his faults. * lov 
long, ' {aid he, with a deep ſigh, © have 
© I been labouring in vain to amals 
© wealth which at laſt is uſeleſs! Lt 
© no man hereafter with to be rich, wv 
© 18 already too wile to be flattered,” 


2 * Ah, 
. 


th. 


duce very miſchievous miſtakes wh 
they are erroneoully interpreted. 

I lived in a ftate of celibacy beyo!! 
the uſual time. In the hurry firit © 
pleaſure, and afterwards of buſineſs, 
felt no want of a domeſtlek companuisi 
but becoming weary of labour, |! {001 


grew mere wearyot idleneſs, and thug” 
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* ſpeaks, and his mandate is obeyed; 
he wiſhes, and his wiſh is gratified ! all 
whom he {ces obey him, and all whom 
he hears flatter him. How ditterent, 
Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art 
doomed to the perpetual torments of 
- untatisficd deſire, and who haſt no 
amuſement in thypower that can with- 
hold thee from thy own reflections ! 
* 'Fhey tell thee that thou art wiſe ; but 
' what docs willom avail with poverty? 
None will flatter the poor, and the wiſe 
have very little power of flattering 
themielves. That man is ſurely the 
moſt wretched of the ſons of wretch- 
ecinets, who lives with his own faults 
and tollies always betore him, and 
who has none to reconcile him to 
himſelf by praiſe and veneration. I 
have long tought content, and have 
not found it; I will trom this mo- 
ment endeavour to be rich.“ 

Full of his new reſolution, he ſhut 
himiclft in his chamber tor fix months, 


* 


tos deliberate how he ſhould grow erich; 


he ſometimes purpoſed to offer himielt 
As a counſcilor to one of the kings of 
India, and ſometimes reſolved to dig tor 
eliamonds in the mines of Golconaa. 
One day, after ſome hours paſſed in vio- 
tent fluctuation of opinion, fleep infen- 
tvly ſeized him in his chair; he dreamed 
that he was ranging a deſart country in 
yearch of ſome one that might teach him 
to grow rich; and as he ſtood on the top 
_ of a hill ſhaded with cyprets, in doubt 
whither to direct his ſteps, his father ap- 
peared on a Judden ſtanding before him. 
© Ortozrul,” faid the old man, I know 
< thy perplexity; liſten tq thy father; 
turn thine eye on the oppolite moun- 
© tain. Ortogrul looked, and faw a 
torrent tumbling down the rocks, roar- 
ing with the noue of thunder, and ſcat- 
- tering it's foam on the impendingwoods. 
Now, ſaid his father, * behold the 
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I E uncertainty and defects of 


Language have produced very tre- 


quent complaints among the Jearned 
vet theredtill remain many words among 
us undefined, which are very neceſſary 
tobe rightly vaderiiogdy and which pro- 
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years purchaſed lands on which he rite 


duce very miſchievous miſtakes wh 


valley that lies between the hills. Or. 
togrul looked, and. eſpied a little well, 
out of which iſſued à ſmall rivulct, 
Tell me now, ſaid his father, dot 
thou wiſh for ſudden affluence, tl 
may pour upon thee like the mountain 
torrent, or for a ſlow and gradual en- 
creaſe,reſembling the rill gliding from 
the well ?— Let me be quickly rich, 
ſaid Ortogrul; “ let the golden ſtream; 
© be quick and violent.*—* Look round 
« thee,” {aid his father, © once again. 
Ortogrul looked, and perceived the 
channel of the torrent dry and duſty ; 
but following the rivulet from the well, 
he traced it to a wide lake, which th- 
ſupply, flow and conſtant, kept alway, 
full. He waked, and determined te 
grow rich by ſilent profit, and prefe. 
vering induſtry. | | 
Having ſold his patrimony, he «© 
gaged in merchandize, and in twenty 
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a houſe, equal in ſumptuouſneſs to thut 
of the viſier, to which he invited all the 
miniſters of pleaſure, expecting to cn 
all the felicity which he had imagined 
riches able to afford. Leiſure ſoon nuad- 
him weary of himſclf, and he longed to 
be perſuaded that he was great and hap: 
py . He was courtcous and liberal; he 
gave all that approached him hopes cf 
plealing him, and all who ſhould pleal: 
him hopes of being rewarded. Evey 
art of praiſe was tried, and every ſource 
of adulatory fiction was exhauſted. O1- 
togrul heard his flatterers without de- 
light, becauſe he found himſelf urable 
to believe them. His own heart told hin 
it's frailties, his own underſtanding re- 
proached him with his faults. * Hov 
long, ' {41d he, with a deep ſigh, hare 


I been labouring in vain to ama, 


Wealth Which at laſt is uſeleſs! Lt 
no man hereatter with to be rich, wv 


is already too wile to be flattered. 


they are erroneouſly interpreted. 

1 lived in a ſtate of celibacy beyo! 
the uſual time. In the hurry firit © 
pleaſure, and afterwards of buſineſs, 
felt no want of a domeſtlek compa: 
but becoming weary of labour, ny | 
grew more wearyot idleneſs, and thong 
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it reaſonable to follow the cuſtom of 
life, and to ſeek ſome ſolace. of my cares 
in female! tenderneſs, and ſome amuſe- 
ment. of my leiſure in female cheartul- 
nes. 2 | 


The choice which has been long de- 


| layed is commonly made at laſt with 
great caution. My reſolution was, to 
keep my paſſions neutral, and to marry 
| only. in compliance with my reaſon. I 
drew upon a page of ny pocket-book a 
ſcheme of all female virtues and vices, 


with the vices which border upon every 


virtue, and the virtues which are allied 
to every vice. I conſidered that wit 
| was ſarcaſtick, and magnanimity impe- 
| rious 3 that avarice was ceconomical, 
and ignorance obſequious; and having 
eſtimated the good and evil of every 
| quality, employed my own diligence and 
| that of my friends to find the lady in 
| whom nature and reaſon had reached 
| that happy mediocrity which 4s equally 
| remote from exuberance and deficience. 

Every woman had her admirers and 
her cenſurers, and the expectations 
| which one raiſed were by another quick- 
| ly deprefled : yet there was one in whoſe 
| favour almoit all ſuffrages concurred, 
| Miſs Gentle was univertally allowed to 
be a good ſort of woman. Her fortune 


| to be twice as rich. Miſs Gentle's viſits 
were every where welcome, and what- 
ever family ſhe favoured with her com- 
pany, ſhe always left behind her ſuch a 
degree of kindneſs as recommended her 
to others; every day extended her ac- 
quaintance, and all who knew her de- 


| fort of woman. 

To Miſs Gentle I 
ireſſes, and was received with great 
equality of temper. She did not in the 


days of courtſhip aſſume the privilege 


ot impoſing rigorous commands, or re- 


kenting {light offences. If I forgot any 


of her injunctions, I was gently re- 
minded; if I miſſed the minute of ap- 
pointment, I was eaſily forgiven. I 
Horeſaw-nothing in marriage but a hal- 


cyon calm, and longed for the happi- 


ks which was to be found in the inſe- 


parable ſociety of a good ſort of woman. 


The jointure was ſoon ſettled by the 
intervention of friends, and the day 
came in which Mits Gentle was made 
mine fer ever. The firſt month was 


in the back parlour, 


vas not large, but ſo prudently managed, 
| that ſhe wore finer cloaths and ſaw more 
company than many who were known 


clared that they never met with a better 


made my ad- 
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paſſed eaſily enough in receiving and re- 


paying the civilities of our friends. The 


bride practiſed with great exactneſs all 
the niceties of ceremony, and diſtribut- 
ed her notice in the moſt punctilious 
proportions to the friends who ſurround- 


ed us with their happy auguries. 


But the time ſoon came when we were 
left to ourſelves, and were to receive 


our pleafures from each other, and I 


then began to perceive that I was not: 
formed to be much delighted by a good 
fort of woman. Her great principle is, 
that the orders of a family muſt not be 
broken. Every hour of the day has it's 
employment inviolably appropriated, 
nor will any importunity perſuade her 
to walk in the garden at the time which 
ſhe has devoted to her needlework, or to 
ſit up ſtairs in that part of the forenoon 
which ſhe has accuſtomed hertelt to ſpend 
She allows her- 
ſelf to tit halt an hour after breakfaſt, 
and an hour after dinner; while I am 
talking or reading to her, ſhe Keeps her 
eye upon her watch, and when the mi- 


nute of departure comes, Will leave an 
argument unfiniſhed, or the intrigue of 
a play unravelled. She once called me 


to ſupper when I was watching an 
ecliple, and ſummoned me at another 
time to bed when I was going to give 
directions at a fire. OT hou 
Her converſation is ſo habitually cau- 
tious, that ſhe never talks to me but in 


general terms, as to one whom it is dan- 
gerous to truſt. For diſcriminations of 


character ſhe has no names: all whom 
ſhe mentions are honeſt men and agree- 
able women. She ſmiles not by ſenſa- 
tion, but by practice. Her laughter is 
never excited but by a joke, and her 


notion of a joke is not very delicate. 
The repetition of a good joke does not 
weaken it's effect; it ihe has laughed 


once, ſhe will laugh again. | , 
She is an enemy to nothing but ill- 
nature and pride, but ſhe has frequent 
reauton to lament that they are ſo fre- 
quent in the world. All who are not 
equally pleaſed with the good and bad, 
with the. elegant and groſs, with the 
wity and the dull, all Who diſtinguiſh 
excellence from defect, ſhe conſiders 25 
ill-natured ; and ſhe condemns as proud 
all who repreſs impertinence or quell 
preſumption, or expect reſpect from any 
other eminence than that of fortune, 
to which ſhe is always willing to pay 
homage. 6 


The 
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There are none whom ſhe openly 
hates; for if once ſhe ſuffers, or believes 
herſelf to ſuffer, any contempt or inſult, 
ſne never diſmiſſes it from her mind, 
but takes all opportunities to tell how 
eaſily ſhe can forgive, There are none 
whom ſhe loves much better than others; 
tor when any of her acquaintance de- 
_ cline in the opinion of the world, ſhe al- 
ways finds it inconvenient to viſit them; 
her affect ion continues unaltered, but 
it is impoſſible to be intimate with the 
whole town. | 

She daily exerciſes her benevolence 


- by pitying every misfortune that hap- 


pens to every family within her circle of 
notice; ſhe is in hourly terrors leſt one 
ſhould catch cold in the rain, and an- 
other be trighted by the high wind. 
Her charity the ſhews by lamenting that 
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ſo many poor wretches ſhould languif 
in the ſtreets, and by wondering what 
the great can think on that they do 6 
little good with ſuch large eſtates, 
Her houſe is elegant and her table 
dainty, though ſhe has little taſte of ele. 
gance, and is wholly tree from vicious 
uxury ; but ſhe comforts herſelf that 
nobody can ſay that her houſe is dirty, 
or that her diſhes are not well dreſt. 
This, Mr. Idler, I have found by 
long experience be to the character of 4 
od fort of woman, which I have ſent 
you for the information of thoſe by 
whom a good ſort of woman and à gud 
woman may happen to be uſed as equi- 
valent terms, and who may ſuffer by the 
miſtake like your humble ſervant, 
Tim Warmth, 
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MAR, the fon of Huſſan, had 


| paſled ſeventy-five 2 in honour 
and proſperity. The favour of three 
ſucceſſtye Califs had filled his houſe 
with gold and ſilver; and whenever he 
appeared, the benedictions of the people 
proclaimed his paſſage. 
Terreltrial happineſs is of ſhort con- 


tinuance. The brightneſs of the flame 


is waſting it's fuel; the fragrant flower 
is paſſing away in it's own odours. The 
vigour of Omar began to fail, the curls 
of beauty fell from his head, ſtrength 
departed from his hands, and agility 
from his feet. He gave back to the 
Calif the keys of truſt and the ſeals of 
ſecrecy, and ſought no other pleaſure 
for the remains of life than the conver ſe 
of the wiſe, and the gratitude of the 
good, | | | 
The powers of his mind were yet un- 
impaired. His chamber was filled by 
viſitants, eager to catch the dictates of 
experience, and officious to pay the tri- 
bute of admiration. 
the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day 
early and retired late. He was beau- 
_tiful and eloquent; Omar admired his 
wit, and loved his docility. Tell, me,” 
ſaid Caled, thou to whoſe voice na- 
< tions have liſtened, and whoſe wiſdom 
is known to the extremities of Aſia, 
© tell me how I may reſemble Omar the 
« prudent. The arts by which you 
© have gained power and preſerved it, 
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Caled, the ſon of 


© are to you no longer neceſſary or uſe. 
ful; impart to me the ſecret of your 


conduct, and teach me the plan upon 
© which your wiſdom has built your 
© fortune.” + | | | : 
_* Young man, ſaid Omar, it is of 
little uſe to form plans of life. When 
I took my firſt ſurvey of the world, in 
my twentieth year, having confidercd 
the various conditions of mankind, in 
the hour of ſolitude I ſaid thus to my. 
ſelf, -leaning againſt a cedar which 
ſpread it's branches over my head 
« Seventy years are allowed to man; | 


have yet fifty remaining: ten years! 


ce will allot to the attainment of know- 
« ledge, and ten I will paſs in foreign 
e countries; I ſhall be learned, and 
cc therefore ſhall be honoured ; ce 
„ city will ſhoutat my arrival, and even 
e ſtudent will folicit my friendſhip. 
«© Twenty years thus paiſed wil: ſtore 
© my mid with images, which I hal 


© be buſy through the reſt of my life i 


« combining and comparing. I hal 
4 revel in inexhauſtible accumulations 


of intellectual riches; I ſhall find 


© new pleaſures for every moment, and 
© ſhall never more be weary of mylclt 
ce I will, however, not deviate too fil 
from the beaten track of life, but wil 
te try what can be found in female de- 
te licacy. I will marry a wife beavtt 
te ful as the Houries, and wiſe as 70 
„beide; with her I will live twenl! 
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$i years within the ſuburbs of Bagdat,in 
every pleaſure that wealth can pur- 
« chaſe, and fancy can invent. I will 
then retire to a rural dwelling, paſs 
« my laſt days in obſcurity and con- 
« templation, and lie filently down on 
the bed of death. Through my lite 
« jt ſhall be my ſettled reſolution, that 
„ will never depend upon the ſmile of 
« princes; that I will never ſtand ex- 
« poſed to the artifices of courts ; I will 
never pant for publick honours, nor 
« diſturb my quiet with affairs of ſtate. 
| © Such was my ſcheme of life, which 
« I impreſſed indelibly upon my me- 
* mory. | | 
The firſt part of my enſuing time 
| * was to be ſpent in ſearch of know- 
£ ledge, and I know not how I was di- 
| © verted from my deſign, I had no vi- 
© ſible impediments without, nor any 
| © ungovernable paſſions within. I re- 
* garded knowledge as the higheſt ho- 


Lay 


pet day ſtole upon 15 and month 

| * glided after month, till I found that 
ſeven years of the firſt ten had vaniſh- 
ed, and left nothing behind them. I 
© now poſtponed my purpoſe of tra- 
* yelling ; for why ſhoujd I go abroad 
' while ſo much remained to be learned 
at home? I immured myſelf for four 
years, and ſtudied the laws of the em- 
pire. The fame of my ſkill reached 
the judges ; I was found able to ſpeak 
upon doubtful queſtions, and was 
WW © commanded to ſtand at the foot ſtool of 


the Calif. I was heard with attention, 


l was conſulted with confidence, and 
the love of praiſe faſtened on my heart, 
0 
d 
. T very ſeldom happens to man that 
F his buſineſs is his pleaſure. What 


is done from rg is ſo often to be 


in done when againit the preſent inclina- 
ali tion, and fo often fills the mind with 
i anxiety, that an habitual diſlike ſteals 
upon us, and we ſhrink involuntarily 
from the remembrance of our taſk. This 
8 the reaſon why almoſt every one wiſhes 
to quit his employment ; he does not like 
another ſtate, but is diſgutted with his 
own, 

From this unwillingneſs to perform 
more than is required of that which is 


c 

c 

c 

c 

o 

© the ſtream of buſineſs hurried me 
c 

c 

c 

c 

o 


| © nour and the moſt engaging pleaſure ; 
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© I ſtill wiſhed to ſee diſtant coun- 
tries, liſtened with rapture to the rela- 
tions of travellers, and reſolved iome 
time to aſk my diſmiſſion, that I might 
feaſt my foul with novelty ; but my 
preſence was always neceſſary, and 


along. Sometimes I was afraid leſt I 
| ſhould be charged with ingratitude; 
but I ſtill propoſed to travel, and 
therefore would not confine myſelf | 
by marriage, 5 Es 
In my fiftieth year I began to ſu- 
ſpect that the time of travelling was 
paſt, and thought it beſt to lay hold 
on the telicity yet in my power, and 
indulge myſelf in domeſtick pleaſures. 
But at fifty no man eaſily finds a wo- 
man beautitul as the Houries, and 
wiſe as Zobeide. I enquired and re- 
jected, con{ulted and deliberated, till 
the ſixty- ſeeond year made me aſhamed 
ot gazing upon girls. I had now no- 
thing lett but retirement, and for re- 
tirement I never found a time, till diſ- 
eaſe forced me from publick employ- 
ment. | | Eng 
Such was my ſcheme, and ſuch has 
been it's conſequence, 
ſatiable thirſt for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement; with 
a reſtleſs deſire of ſeeing different 
countries I have always reſided in the 
fame city; with the higheſt expecta- 
tion of connubial telicity, I have lived 
unmarried ; and with unaltcrable re- 
ſolut ions of contemplative retirement, 
I am going to die within the walls of 
Bagdat,” | f 
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commonly performed with reluctance 


it proceeds that few authors write theix. 


own lives. Stateſmen, courtiers, ladics, 
generals, and ſeumen, have given to the 
world their own ſtories, and the events 
with which their different ſtations have 
made them acquainted. They retired 


to the cloſet as to a place of quiet and 


amuſement, and pleated themſclves with 
writing, becauſe they could my down 
the pen whenever they were weary. But 
the author, however conſpicuous, or 
however important, either in the publick 
eye or in his own, leaves his lite to be 

related, 


With an inn 
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related by his ſucceſſors, for he cannot 
gratify his vanity but by ſacrificing his 
cale. 

It is commonly ſuppoſed that the uni- 
formity of a ſtudious life affords no- 
matter of narration: but the truth is, 
that of the moſt ſtudious life a great 
part paſſes without ſtudy. An author 
partakes of the common condition of 
humanity ; he is born and married like 
another man; he has hopes and fears, 
expectations and diſappointments, griefs 
and joys, and friends and enemies, like 
a courtier or a ſtateſman; nor can I 
conceive why his atfairs ſhould not ex- 
Cite curioſity as much as the whiſper of 


a drawing-room, or the factions of a 


camp. 1 | 

Nothing detains the reader's attention 
more powerfully than deep involutions 
of diſtreſs, or ſudden viciſſitudes of for- 
tune; and theſe might be abundantly 
afforded by memoirs of the ſons of li- 
terature. They are intangled by con- 
tracts which they know not how to tul- 
Hl, and obliged to write on ſubjects 
which they do not underſtand. Every 


publication is a new period of time from 


which ſome encreaſe or declenſion of 
fame is to be reckoned. The grada- 


tions of a hero's lite are from battle to 


battle, and of an author's 
book. | 
Succeſs and miſcarriage have the ſame 
effects in all conditions The proſper- 
ous are feared, hated, and flattered; and 
the unfortunate avoided, pitied, and de- 
ſpiſed. No ſooner is a book publiſhed 
than the writer may judge of the opinion 
of the world. If his acquaintance prels 


from book to 


round him in publick places, or ſalute 
him from the other ſide of the ſtreet; if 


invitations to dinner come thick upon 
him, and thoſe with whom he dines 
keep him to ſupper; if the ladies turn 


to him when his coat is plain, and the 
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tootmen ſefve him with attention and 
alacrity ; he may be ſure that his work 
has been praiſed by ſome leader of lite- 
rary faſhions. : 

Of declining reputation the ſymptoms 
are not leſs eaſily obſerved. If the au- 


thor enters a coffee-houſe, he has a box 


to himſelf; if he calls at a bookſeller's, 


the boy turns his back; and what is the 
molt fatal of all prognoſticks, authors 


will viſit him in a morning, and talk to 
him hour after hour of the malevolence 
of criticks, the neglect of merit, the 
bad taſte of the age, and the candour of 
poſterity. 1 5 
All this modified and varied by acci- 
dent and cuſtom would form very amuſ- 
ing ſcenes of biography, and might re- 
create many a mind which 1s very little 


delighted with conſpiracies or battles, 


intrigues of a court, or debates of u 
parliament : to this might be added all 
the changes of the countenance of a pa- 


tron, traced from the firſt glow which 


flattery raiſcs in his cheek, through ar- 
dour of fondneſs, vehemence of pro- 
mile, magnificence of praile, excuſe of 
delay, and lamentation of inability, to 
the laſt chill look of final diſmiſſion, 
when the one grows weary of ſoliciting, 
and the other of hearing ſolicitation. 
Thus copious are the materials which 


have been hitherto ſuffered to lie neg- 
lected, while the repoſitories of every 


family that has produced a ſoldier or 4 
miniſter are ran{acked, and libraries are 


crouded with uſeleſs folios of ſtate pa- 


pers which will never be read, and which 
contribute nothing to valuable knov:- 
ledge. | 

J hope the learned will be taught to 
know their own ſtrength and their v2- 
lue, and inſtead of devoting their lives 
to the honour of thoſe who ſeldom thank 
them for their labours, reſolve at laſt to 
do juſtice to themſelves. 


Ne CHI. SATURDAY, APRIL 5. 


RESPICERE AD LONG A JUSSIT SPATIA ULTIMA VIT x. 


| UCH of the pain and pleaſure of 

1 mankind ariſes from the conjec- 
tures which every one makes of the 
thoughts of others; we all enjoy praiſe 
which we do not hear, and reſent con- 


tempt which we do not ſee. The Idler 


Juv. 


may therefore be forgiven, if he ſuffers 
his imagination to repreſent to him whit 
his readers will fay or think when they 
are informed that they have now his latt 
paper in their hands. | 
Value is more frequently raiſed by 
|  Jearcly 


| | 
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ical city than by uſe. That which lay 
neglected when it was common, riles in 
eſtimation as its quantity becoines leſs, 
We ſeldom learn the true want of what 
we have till it is diſcovered that we can 
have no more. 

This eſſay, will, perhaps, be read with 
careeven by thoſe who have not yet at- 
tended to any other; and he that finds 
this late attention recompenſed, will not 
forbear to wiſh that he had beſtowed it 
ſooner. | 

Though the Idler and his readers have 
contraQed no cloſe friendihip, they are 
perhaps both unwilling to part. There 
are few things not purely evil, ot which 
we can ſay, "without {ſome emotion of 
uneaſineſs, T hzs ts the laſt, Thoſe who 
never couid agree together, ſhed tears 
when mutual diſcontent has determined 
them to final ſeparation; of a place 
which has been frequently viſited, tho” 

without pleaſure, the laſt look is 3 
with heavineſs of heart; and the Idler , 
with all his chillneſs of tranquillity, is 
not wholly unaffected by the thought 
that his lait eſſay is now before him. 

This ſecret horror of the laſt is inſe- 


parable from a thinking being, whoſe. 


life is limited, and to whom death is 
dreadful. We always make a fecret 
compariſon between a part and the 
whole; the termination of any period of 
life reminds us that life it{elf has like- 
wiſe 1t's termination; when we have 
done any thing for the laſt time, we in- 
voluntarily reflect that a part of the 


days allotted us is paſt, and that as more 


is palt there is Jeſs remaining. 
It is very happily and kindly pro- 
vided, that in every lite there are cer- 
tain pauſes and interruptions, which 
force conſideration upon the careleſs, 
and {eriouſneſs upon the light; points 
of time where one courſe of action ends 


and another begins : and by viciffitude 


of fortune, or alteration of employment, 
3 by c change of place, or loſs of friendſhip, 


unwelcome thoughts, we are 
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we are forced to ſay of ſomething, is 
25 the lift. 

An even and unyaried tenour of life 
always hides from our apprehenſion the 
approach ol it's end. Succefſhion is not 
perceived but by variation ; he that lives 
to-day as he lived ene and expects 
that as the pretent q ay is, ſuch will be the 
morrow, es aſily conceives time as r unning 
in a circle, and returning to ittelt. The 
uncertainty of our duration is imprelled 
commonly by diſhmulitude of condition; 
it 1s only by finding lite changeable that 
we are reminded of it's I Rortpels, 

This conviction, however forcible at 
every new imprethon, Is eV ery moment 
fading from the mind; and partly by 
the incvitable 0 of new images, 
and partly by voluntary excluſion of 
again ex- 
poſed to the univerſal fallacy; "and we 


muſt do another thing for the laſt time, 


before we contider that the time 1s nigh 
when we thall do no more. | 
As the }ait Idler is publiſhed in that 
ſolemn week which the Chriſtian world 
has always {et apart for the examination 
of the conſcience, the review of life, 
the extinction of earthly deüres, and the 
renovation of holy purpoſes, I hope that 
my readers are alre eady diſpoſed to view 
every incident with ſeriouſneſs, and im 
prove it by meditation; and that when 
they fee this ſeries of erties brought to 


a concluſion, they will conſider that, 


by outliving the Idler, they have paſſed 
weeks, months, and years, which are 
now no longer in their power; that an 
end muſt in time be put to every thing 
great as to every thing little; that to 
life muſt come it's laſt hour, and to this 
{yttem of being it's laſt day, the hour 
at which pr obition ceates, and repent - 
ance will be vain; the day in which 
every work of the hand, 1 8 imagina- 
tion of the heart, ſhall be brought to 
judgment, and an everlaſting ſuturity 
mall be determined by the paſts 
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